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THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE. 


WINE there is brain-fag and utter 
limpness, what is to be done? This 
is the time when Dr. TIBBLES’ Vi-COCOA 
plays such an important part. it not only 
revives the exhausted nervous system, 
but it gives tone to what we may calli the 
fountain of life and vigour. 

The tired student, the exhausted pro- 
fessional man, the teacher, are revived, 
restored, and strengthened by Dr. 
TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, which brightens the 
eye, and stores up reserve power in the 


nervous system. 
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Srationsne’ Hatt. 


Park Poriceman: Get off the grass there. Can't 
ycu see the sign? 
Surlie: “I ain't walkin’ on yer old grass. I'm 
steppin’ between it.” 
— Fag 
„Mx dear,” said a tant husband to his wife, “ if 
I ever used any unkind words to you, I take them all 
pack.” 
a No you won't. I know you. You want to use them 
ull over again,” she replied. 
os —— 
WEARY WILLIE: “Now the New Year has started 
we oe et ter keep er diary.” 
an 


Walter: Wot's er diary? 

Weary Willie: Why, it's er record uv wot er feller 
does.” 

Wandering Walter: “Then let the perlice keep it 
fer us.” 

— — 

Tnz sweep had been out all day, and met with little 
success. However, on passing some model dwellings he 
was suddenly hailed from the top landing. Full of hope 


he mounted five flights of stairs; on reaching the top an 
excited woman remarked : 

“Hi, Mr. Sweep, ain’t that right; if my little boy 
don't stop crying you'll take him away in your sootbag ?” 


— —— 
Christening a Little Salt. 


A HUMOROUS incident occurred lately in church at 
a seaport town, in which a sailor played a prominent 
rt. He could box the compass or splice the main- 
race, but when it came to holding a baby he was not 


an expert. 

At the baptism of his first-born, after receiving his 
injunctions, gingerly took hold of the strugglin, 
infantile specimen of manhood, who kicked and wrigg 
until among linen and flounces he completely lost his 


bearings. 
The ceremony came to a full „while the congre- 
gation tittered, until his mate called out to him from a 


pew near by: 
“ Up-end it, Jack, up- end it; its head's below hatches.” 


The Disturber of Peaceful Slumbers. 


THE wanderer in the mysterious realm of sleep has 
many strange experiences, and for occasional real excite- 
ment and anxiety nightmare is hard to beat. Time and 
space are annih and the sleeper finds himself able 
to float with bird-like motion through liquid fields 
ofair, or to dive to sunſess caverns beneath the sea. 

e knows no surprise at his unusual powers, and bars 
and bolts, walls and fences offer no resistance to the 
roaming spirit. 

Nightmare is as old as the hills, and has, of course, 
become incrusted nerd folklore. fener ise weet a 
qneer 9 hat it comes from En and bas a 
human form. 8 

It is assertod by those who ought to know that horses 
suffer from nig as well as human beings: The 
elves are supposed to have ridden them through the night. 
e 7 talk bare long 
Gripping wit ion. Coun 0 ve 
fad 22 theso nocturnal visitations, to whic 
young horses are supposed to be especially liable, and 

or Lundreds of F 
method of venlion=tha is, to hang up in the stable 
. stone, called a hag-stone, which has a hole through 


The same precaution is often taken in cow houses, for 
cows and calves are equally liable to nightmare. 
Lele in the stone must be made naturally and not be 
drilled by human . Not only is the natural 
bo ed atone au prevent cattle froin perspiring, 
but it is also held to be a capital remedy for, as well as 
a preventive of, difficulty in breathing. : 

It is hardly surprising that when so firm a belief 
Prevailed as to their value in veterinary practice, the 
zame stoncs were also used to prevent nightmare from 


troubling human ee Ha „ or self - bores, were 
tometimes suspended from N to ward off night- 


re, and y to protect from ill, for auch stones 
Were consi very lucky. 
AU rights reserved.) 


If I had Known. 


Ir I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind 

Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain, 

ut we vex our own” 

With look and tone 

We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart would cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night; 
And hearts have broken 
And harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the coming guest ; 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love “ our own” the best ; 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 


et —ͤ—e—ñ— 
She Didn't Like it. 


“T am go proud of you!” a 

With eyes tenderly 8 the fond appreciation 
and tender love of a devoted husband, John Blumer 
turned gently and imprinted a kiss upon his wife's fore · 
head. 


“ Yes, my dear,” he continued, “I feel somewhat con- 
science-stricken when I think of how silent I am, as a 
rule, about all those qualities of mind and heart which 
you possess. As I go about among my friends and 
talk with the brilliant and cultivated women who shine 
with such splendour, how glad it makes me to think 
that you are not such as they! Give me the quiet, 
simple woman who is content to stay at home, who 
lives but for her husband, and who prefers the domes- 
ticity of the home circle to the artificiality of society. 
No one knows better than I do that when you go 
out you suffer greatly in comparison with other 
women, whose glamour of intellect blinds the senses. 
Beauty in women I can admire—indeed, I do admire it 
—and yet, after all, I prefer you. What do J care if 

a are not beautiful, when I know that you are good P 

hat difference does it make to me if you cannot be 
bright and witty, no matter how hard you try with 
others? Hello! what's the matter? 

“Don’t you think,” replied Mrs. Blumer, as she 
took her handkerchief from her eyes and glared at him 
with a oe look of sorrow and anger, “that you 
have said enough? ae 5 

John Blumer rose from bis chair with a despairing 

ure, and looked out of the window savagely with a 
— set look on his 


„That's just like a woman !” he muttered indignantly 
to himself, “Give her one word of praise and she 
turns on you!” 

ee K 
„Hz thought his plays would elevate the stage.” 
„And they merely depress the public. 
— § — 

THE Copcer: “Cigarettes, my boy, are bad for your 
74 he Kid: “You're right. I'm simply | hoarse from 
telling people to mind their own business. 

— — 

„Wuär did that man do to make himself so famous? 

asked the inquirer, gazing bn on an individual 

rmed the centre of a social group. jl 
9 the best of my knowledge,” replied the cynic, 
“ he did the public.” 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!" 


HE: “She has such a sad face.” 
She: “I should say it would make anyone sad to have 


such a face.” 
—— — 

Lapy (to new governess) : I hope that you will treat 
my children lovingly—of course, with the exception of 
my eighteen-year-old son.” 

— — 

“Men,” said the Dear Girl, have as much idle 
curiosity as women.” 

“More,” said the Savage Bachelor. 
curiosity is always active.” 

— 2 —— 


BIILI: “Say, Sum, who wrote that pome, Snow, snow, 
beautiful snow ?’” 


„Women's 


Sam: “Idunno. Why?” 
8 ay „Well, ef 1 had him yere, I'd push his face 
in it.” 
— — 


BILLIx os: A man never learns to really know his 
wife until after they are married, no matter how long 
they may have been engaged.” 

arrow: You're wrong there. Sometimes the girls 
have little brothers.” 


— — 
A Prince as a Railway Guard. 


Prince CuILKow, the Russian Minister for Rail 
ways, commenced his career by making a tour of the 
world in order to take note of all the latest inventions. 
and to study the working of railways abroad in a 
practical manner. 

He first of all worked as an ordinary mechanic in the 
locomotive works at Liverpool, after which he became u 
railway guard, and afterwards station-master at an 
English town. 

urning to Russia, he again worked as a mechanic, 
and subsequently as a station-master. After passing 
several years on the Transcaspian Railway, was 
made director of the Varsovie Railway, then Inspector- 
General of Railways, and finally Minister. 


— — — — 


Do You Want to Succeed ? 


Keep thinking. That's the secret of success in this 
life. You have had it dinned into you that there is 
“plenty of room at the top,” that “keeping at it,” 
“striking while the iron is hot,” and “grasping the 
opportunities,” and a host of other time-worn, but 
excellent maxims have been the mainspring of great 
achievements. Let us admit for sake of argument that 
this is true. Yet, after all, the balance spring is 
thought. It is thought that creates, ard there are 
thousands who can execute where one can conceive. 
The world is ever ready to take up a new idea that is 
well projected. 

To think to good purpose. The mind must think 
constantly. One must attempt often to strike once 
It is only by forming a habit of thought that one can be 
ready at the right moment. uestion of the 
man of affairs is not what is past nor what is in hand. 
but What next?” There can be no such thing as 
resting upon one’s achievements—one must pass to the 
oon or go a step — to heroes 

inking. possible thi 
inane meat Most that occurs 
moet that strikes the ore is not worth attention, but 
one must form the habit of thinking often in order to 
be able to select the exceptional As a man 
uires the ability to think he multiplies his strength. 
thinking. The more thought the less work. 

Think hard, long, and often, to devise all of which you 
are capable. But there is laziness in thought as there 
is in action. The successful ones are those who keep up 
their thought, and he lives longest who thinks to most 


3 are far r 
the mind. like 


urpose. 
P Intellect withers with inaction and grows by thut 
which feeds it. If you would go upwards, you mus! 
remember that climbing requires exertion. 
Now, my good reader, if will take to heart thes. 
fev words and profit by them, they will put many « 
golden sovereign in your pocket in the years to come. 
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: H Narrative with Variations. b 
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By - ARNOLD « GOLSWORTHY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ToM BROWNE, 
— 506 — — 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


f takes up his position as assistant - 
. Bunderby’s School for the Sons of Gentlemen. His first 
the with a sense of authority 


Miss Bunderby one day discovers him there, and 
the school to interview a new boy and his parents. 


CHAPTER VI. 
I Taxe THE GROORATEHT CL Ass. 


I was strolling round the paygroand the next morniny, 
waiting for the hour to strike before summoning the boys 
to class, when Dr. Bunderby emerged from the house in the 
very correct attire he assumed for walking, and approached 
me at a somewhat burried That is to say, it was 
hurried from his point of view, indeed he himself might 
oven have re his movements as being characterised 
hy unseeml ; though as a matter of fact he looked as 
though he never been in a real hurry in his life. 

His activity was almost always restrained and methodical, 
and he was one of those happy men who can start for n 
Ziven place at a given time and arrive punctually without 
the least sign of hurry or rush. If he had to catch a train 
at the station he E the pone gets at tho 
right moment, walk ev at precisely the right speed, 
which was about three miles an hour, and take his seat 
leisurely in the train with a clear thirty seconds to . 

This is an accomplishment that L have tried for years to 
acquire, but it doesn't look like coming my way at all. 
When I have a train to catch I leave home just a minute 
100 late, and after a sharp run manage to get to the station 
in time to sce the train fading away in the N If 
I could only pick up that minute I should be a changed 
man, but I have been chasing it for so many years without 
success that I have lost all hope of ever 5 it now. 

Dr. Bunderby’s hurried pace must have been close upon 
four miles an hour, and it was such an unusual speed with 
him that as soon as we met he apologised for it profusely. 
He was clearly of opinion that he had been py of a 
serious breach of decorum in walking so fast as that, but he 
hinted that there were extenuating circumstances. He had 
been summoned to town on im fant business, and would 
consequently be unable to take the examination class in 
geography. He would esteem it a favour therefore if I 
would conduct the class myself, and he had much pleasure 
in handing me his notes for the purpose. 

Having said this the gentle old man raised his hat slightly, 
as he always did when we met out of doors, and then ho 
walked away at his usual stately and well-regulated pace. 
It seemed to mo that he must have figured out the time our 
interview would occupy to the fraction of a second, and had 
purposely hurried to provide for it, thus securiug as it wero 
an extra reserve of assets to meet the liabilities of the 
sudden emergency. I have a strong impression that the 
calculation reposed in his strietly methodical mind with all 
the punctilious accuracy of a City man’s balance sheet; 
something in this way, for instance : 


Assets, LianLrrIs. 
in Rae spent in ei 
Time exceeding Time walking 
patch pansy et pace. 30 twenty yards out of the 
A usual re en 13 
Mr. * 
Handing motes to do 
Balance for cmergencies 1 
30 30 


Dr. Bunderby left me no time to consider his request, and 
indeed it was hardly necessary that he should do so since in 
such matters his wishes were commands; but I felt it 
extremely unfortunate that of all his classes he should have 
been called upon to relinquish this icular one. These 
examination classes were specially ed to assist the 
boys to readily acquire the kind of information sought by 
the misguided experts who conducted tho _half-yearly 
examinat‘ons at the school, and fot certificates of an 
imposing kind to su ul candidates. It was not enough 
to try and cram knowledge into the boys’ heads in the 
ordinary way. At these times they had to be taught to 
watch for the cunning traps that lurk beneath the outwardly 
smooth and innocent surface of the averago examination 


Vdastead of retailing their information in a plain and 
reasonable way the boys were expected to give a sort of 
mental gymnastic display with it. Having shown that 
were familiar with some particular fact, they were req 5 
as it were, to balance that fact on their chins, and hang by 
it from their knees, and then, as a final y, to stand it 
up on end and heave other facts at it. Most of the boys 
could have passed with honours if they had been asked to 
decide how many apples were on a table if two wero placed 

at one end and two at the other; but what knocked their 
mental machinery all to pieces was being called upon to add 
up the apples when they one on the table, two others in 
the pantry, and another under the sofa with a piece bitten 
out of it. 


Laugh? Well, You Can't Help It if You Read this Instalment. 


BUNDERBY’S BOYS AND I. 


at this moment was the sub- 


My ch ble, however, 
1 aes lesson. Aa matter of fact I had not 


ject of the morning’s 


come to Dr. Bunderby as a specialist in by. It is a 
subject that bas never cast a fatal spall of over | 
me, and I have never felt an i to acquire 
this kind of at all costs, The lacks the | 
vivid human in of Roman history or solo whist, and if 


uncontrollable | 
yearning for something hitherto denied me I have not 
turned to geography for consolation. : 

As a schoolboy I probably learnt the preciee geographical | 
situation of Dumfries, for instance, but an accurate descrip- 
tion of its abiding place would be quite beyond me now. | 
Indeed, I do not sce the necessity for concerni e ee | 
about it. If I wish to communicate with ies the | 
post office has facilities for effecting that end which on | 
satisfy me. If I desire to travel to es I believe \ 
is a railway company that has a line running right through 

the spot. Ha H 


urchased my 


lair; and if by any chance it i 
should have shifted its quarters * 
without notice I expect the 
company to foilow it up and finally run it to earth 
for me. I am not at all troubled about its latitude 
and longitude, or whether it is celebrated for imports or 
exports. Dumfries can do just as it likes all the time 
without any interforence from me. 

The great fault about geography is that the details don’t 
secm to lead anywhere when you've got them. I could not 
for instance say at this moment, without reference to the 
encyclopedia, how many feet Snowdon rises above the sea, 
but I can still follow the ordinary run of commercial and 
political life, and my digestion and general health seem in 
no way affected by the want of these figures. The height 
of Snowdon was one of the things the boys had to learn for 
examination. If they had becn reasonable, respectable 
be‘nzs I would have sympathised with them for having to 
waste so much time on a mere, irritating string of noughts, 
but as they were only wild, half-baked ds, I felt that it 
served them right. And I wonder how many grown-up men 
of ordinarily good education can lay their hands on their 
hearts to-day and give the height of Snowdon in round 
numbers without hesitation. 

On the other hand I know that tlie river Thames rises in 
the neighbourhcod of the Cotswold Hills, but I am not 
disguising the truth when I uvhesitatingly assert that the 
ear rege of this knowledge, acquired at great pains in my 

,oyhood, has never been of tho slightest use to me. I 
cannot look to it to heighten my happiness in hours of 
sunshine, nor can I turn to it for sympathy and consolation 
in times of depression and liver trouble. It is nothing morc 
than a bald, empty fact, that I could havo acquired at any 
moment by referring to my table atlas, rnd I have given it 
house room for years in my mental fit-up, and have looked 
in vain to see anything grow on it or out of it. It has 
always seemed a: little strange to me that the average 
schoolboy should be inflated with jetsam of this kind, and 


' estimable principal. I was, therefore, in the painful 
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enlightenment in some useful direction, and partly to avoid 
being ultimately found out. But to even hint toa pack of 
ruthless boys that you are not absolutely — Would 
bare pile life is epent ia ting to ‘peers Stat bal use: 
boy’s whole life ve ws 
ore than his master, and i in one single instance tho 


the fact he would be undone for evermore, and discipline 
generally would receive a blow which would make it totter 


on its tase. 
It was, therefore, with considerable misgiving that I stood 
up and faced the class for the y t „I do not 


pretend to have a more restless conscience than the majority 
of people, but when you know you are facing the foe under 
false pretences with inferior weapons you naturally feel a 
little nervous, and just as naturally you attributs the 
nervousness to a wholeacme state of contrition instead of a 
cheap attack of funk. 

To begin with, the mere fact that I was temporarily 
occupying the Doctor’s position was a I incentive to 
lawlessness and — sin. It would, doubtless, strike 
thezo ruffians before me, who had brains for everything 
except their solemn duties, that the Doctor would never 
have taken the class in the first instance if I had been 
competent to take it myself. And then they had learnt 
by experience that I was not so strict a disciplinarian N 

ion 
of not only having to wrestle with a subject but of 
also having to conduct the fight under exceptionally 
unfavourable circumstances. 

It was my business that evening to see that the boys 
learnt by heart the names of the various ports or places of 
importance a ship would pass in sailing round the coast 
from London to Constantinople. The question had been set 
at the previous half year’s examination, and I am bound to 
say that it struck me as being a prize method of wasting a 
growing boy’s valuable timo. However, I had only to follow 
my instructions. The Doctor had given me alist of the 
places with a few notes as to each, and it seemed to me 
that with care I ought to be able to get that ship round to 
Constantinople without casualty. Every boy had his atlas 
before him, and I stood on the platform with a large map of 
Europe behind me, to which I pointed at intervals to provo 
to the boys that my statements were really founded on fact 
and not the fantastic play of an imaginative mind. 

If the Doctor 1 oe given =~ a day 45 which Fd 

repare my notes I co ve scattered germs of geographi- 
880 erudition among the boys with the confidence of ono 
voicing the matured convictions of years; but, as it was, I 
had to tru;t a good deal to luck. And I never yet knew a 
man in the habit of trusting to luck who didn’t get badly 
left in the long run. It is a si fact that the man 
who has tho most abiding faith in luck is the man who 
never gets any luck worth talking about. And yet, in spito 
of his chronic bad fortune, while he may be 1 
many things in the heavens above or the earth » his 
faith in luck, for good or ill, remains sweet and green to the 


last. 
Our ship started from London in gallant style, and as 
long as we remained in the river I picked out with ease the 


spots that Dr. Bunderty bad marked for comment, as I 
once travelled from London to Margate by boat. The keen 
interest that I had taken in my surroundings then proved 
very useful to me. I had a vivid recollection of the great 
riverside suburbs as far as Gravesend, but I remember that 
{rom that point my interest had not been so keen. We wero 
nearing the open sea then, and my senses became gradually 
bl up till I had no interest in anything except a longing 
for swift and merciful death. But that isa ion. I 
got the ship into the Channel in gallant style, and wo 
stopped at Calais while I reminded the boys that Queen 
Mary had declared that when she was dead the word 
“ Calais” would be found graven on her heart. Immediately 
a small boy shot up a hand, and asked : 

“ And did 5 nd it there, sir? 

Before I could reply Colville had turned upon the querist 
with a mocking laugh as he cried: 

“You silly ass! They don’t cut kings and qucens open 
when they're dead, do they, sir? 
5 of 1 e the small boy and 

o myself. no difficulty in separa’ my half 

from the rest, for which I had no use; but before 8 


7K 


| 2 


Ten, 


E 


yet never have so much as hinted to him a few of the 
ties of the laws of his country, or the scope of his 
ture duties as a man and a citizen. 

These reflections, however, did not help me out of my 
difficulty. While I regarded it as distinctly unfeeling of 
Dr. Bunderby to fling mo headlong, as it were, into the 
2a 9 my arena in this way, the fact remained that I 

been iy mag a gre that I ge about to face 
a grave crisis in my life. In the company of responsible 
people I should 3 no hesitation in wee ke ignorance 
where necessary, partly because it might to my 


A faint giggle arese from the class, 


to either of the questions addressed to me I spoke harshly 


nm 


cy 


— 


to Coiville for his 


as, 23 knows, in my precarious position 

the friends I could make. But I had got on with such 

surprising success s0 far that I began to grow haughty anil 
less, and to imagine that I knew all there was to learn 

about y by 5 mere — t of a N e mind. 

And, as we 8 goeth before a o reason, 

doubtless, being that there is no demand for it afterwards, 


as a man who falls is not usually much stuck-up about it. 


Some of the prettiest and most delightful storyettes are printed in THE SUNDAY READER, 
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isposed of the question of post-mortem dissec- 
I joined my ship again and headed ker for 
1% Fay of Biscay. We weathered the Bay without a 
am. and the 
7 7 7 5 got to Marseilles, where our 
* stuck hopelessly for quite a while. 
named on the Doctor’s notes 


sted ip com ies 

1 — 5 ard Brindisi, and travellers 
2 ing on a long journey 
c ald select either of these 
ports as a final starting 
point for the voyage. In 
tue Light of this knowledge 
1 assumed that both ports 
were Within easy reach of 
en. U 11 5 — ey tate 
started tho boys un 

55 spot on their atlases, I turned 
round and made a cursory examination 
cf the Mediterranean coast of France. 
I looked at the coast line twice, and 
tien my heart sank within me and the 
ccd perspiration stood out upon my 
{ r-head and bowed, so to speak. 

Frindisi was not there! 

Indeed, in the light of the knowledge that has since come 
t me, I may say that it would have been most remarkable 
it Frindisi had been there. With a superb effort I turned 
and faced the boys, and assumed a light and bantering air 
that I was fac from feeling. „ 

~ Come boys, I said, “ we have got our ship to Marseilles, 
an' before we leave the coast of France we have to make a 
chort stay at Brindisi. Who'll find it first?“ 

There was an ominous pause as the boys diligently 
examined their maps. It was already time for me to give 
them a few hints in order to help them to find the T ce 
more readily, and I turned to the map again with all the 
frenzy of d ir, silently exhorting Brindisi to come out 
and show itself boldly, and not get skulking away in the 
Lope of escaping observation. Allat once the joyful thought 
oreurred to me that possibly Brindisi was not marked on 
their maps or my own. It was my only chance of cay on | 
with honour a f I played it as my last card with the fix 
determination of purpose that prompts a drowning man to 
catch the other man’s hair. 

Well, we'll pass Brindisi,” I said in a tone that suggested 
that I would not force them to show their pitiful ignorance. 
“Very likely it is not marked on the French coast 
e i After all it is only an ins t place, 
and very likely it was not thought worth while to show 


it 

Feeling my courage returning at this point I proceeded 
to size we up with Arne thet T boge It nad some 
ze near wrecking up my dignity t an to say bars 
things about it ith all the recklessness born of confident 
immunity. Ic it with being a miserable, worthless 
blot on the face of nature, I spoke with a lofty contempt of 
its efforts to advertise itself by backstair methods into a 
position of prominence, and I freely predicted its early 
return to the insignificance from which i$ had sprung. 


Elated with the feeling that in a lucky moment I had got 
1 pe down and ld tread on it freely, I proceeded to 
ridicule its 


—— and revile its ancestry, and then I 
dealt it its knock-out blow. With a cold, pitiless sneer I 
deliberately asserted that Brindisi—smelt. 

And then as if in just retribution for my reckless course of 
incrimination a hand shot up from the front of the class. I 


night have een it. The hand was Colville's. 
Well, Colville,” I gasped faintly. 


Please, sir, I've got it. It isn’t in France at all. It’s | 
right over on the side of Italy.” | 
And as Colville e he turned round and faced the class 


with a sparkle of triumph in his eye. The crushing reverse 
ming so suddenly made me feel positively ill. For the 
moment I was absolutely ie as I hesitated, a a 
faint giggle rose from the class and shook itself out, gaining 
volume as it went, like drifting snow. Here and there a 
miscreant had buried his face in his coat sleeve in order to 
stifle his convulsive mirth, while other boys turned to their 
neighbours and derisively pointed out that Brindisi wasn’t 
parked on the coast of — because it happened to bo in 
tuly. 

| had naturally relied on finding Dr. Bunderby’s selections | 
fairly close together, and it never occurred to me as likely | 
that so careful a man would skip the whole western coast | 
of Italy at a jump. I turned to the notes, and then dis- 
covered that he had not done so. In going through the 
notes I had sli; a , and had rushed my ship t a 
den places ¢ the Dector had marked for 8 com- 
went. At first I thought of shelte myself behind a 
mean falsehood. I was tempted to explain that this was 
another Brindisi, named after the French one, but I am a 
Poor sort of liar when a brilliant display is called for, and I 
couldn’t make myself feel wicked enough to doit. I mut- 
tored a faint remark about my eyesight not being what it 
, and with affected sincerity congratulated Colville on 
lus cleverness, 

Put from that moment my prestige waned as far as this 
class was concerned, and my hical laurels got 
lrowned off and frayed at the . The first sign of my 
Cucadence Ee to me in tho spectacle of two boys at 
tie back of the class attempting to push the boy between 
them under the desk against his will. Whenever my 
ru. hority showed symptoms of weakening I always looked 
r this sign, which enabled me to size up my position 
more accurately, As soon as I saw that boy shoot under 
1 plesk, stifling the shriek for help that he dared not utter, 
' knew that u. but measures of extreme severity could 
ase the remnant of my dignity. Stung by my ignominious 
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““E . « « hurried down the class. 


| himself for the forthcoming interview with Miss Bunderby, 


defeat, I snatched my cane from the drawer, and hurried 
down the class to deal with the trouble personally. 

I had got half way down the room when a hard scrap of 
paper folded double in such a way as to enable it to be 
conveniently shot from the teeth with a piece of clastic, 
caught me a sharp clickon the ear. This was an experi- 
ence now to me since my opening day, and showed me 

that I had fallen lower in the estimation of the 
boys than I imagined. I hesitated for the 
moment whether to go forward or to turn 
back, for it seemed to me that having pro- 
ceeded to such lengths there was nothing to 
stop the boys from rising in a body and going 
for mo and endeavouring by a combined effort 
to pummel me into a pulp. Indeed the idea 
seomed so far likely that I 
turned instinctively to look for 
a convenient spot where I would 
be able to put my back against 
the wall and sell my life dearly, 
or, at least, with no discount for 
cash. All of a sudden help 
arrived from an unexpected 
quarter. In the midst of my 
perploxity I heard the cold, 
cheerless voice of Miss Bunderby 


7 exclaiming : 
Ton “Come out here, sir; I saw 
U you!” 


I turned and bowed, while the 
boys, as was their custom if 
by chance Miss Bunderby appeared in the class rooms, 
rose to their feet. Following the direction of Miss Bunderby’s 
eyes I observed Master Hawkins surreptitiously drop a 
piece of elastic, and then slouch drearily from his place to 
the foot of the platform. 

„Mr. Smith,” said Miss Bunderby, “ I leave this disorderly 
boy to you. I came down to ask you to bring Master 
Colville to my room as soon as class is over. I have some- 
thing to say to him.” 

Miss Bunderby spoke amid a silence that was positively 
breathless, and I felt that if I could have had the hold on 
the boys which she seemed to command with such ease, I 
would have cheerfully given at least a five-pound note 
for it. 

At the conclusion of her brief but ominous speech she 
turned to go, bowing with an awkward formality as I held the 
door open for her to pass out. I could quite understand the 
awe of the boys in her presence, for at such times as these I 
felt a nameless sort of dread of her myself. I firmly believe 
that Miss Bunderby could have handled a regiment of 
soldiers with credit, and the greatest mistake she 
had ever made in her life was in not having been born a 
bo 


Xs the door closed behind Miss Bunderby the boys 
resumed their seats and cast Icoks of sympathy and com- 
miseration at Colville. Whenever Miss Bunderby came 
down to ask that a particular boy might be delivered up to 
her it meant one of two things—eithcr senna-tea or the 
discovery of some recent manifestation of wickedness which 
could cay. be expiated by an immediate adjournment to 
Dr. Bunderby’s caning room. The outlook for Colville was 
distinctly threatening, and for the moment I found myself 
sweeping away our unforgiven difference, and wondering 
how f could shield him from Miss Bunderby’s righteous 


wrath. : : 

I returned to the platform aftor contenting myself with 
threatening the rioters at the back of the class with agony 
and suffering if they renewed their wickedness, and then 
started my ship on at express speed to tox er i But 
the excitement of the proceedings had vanished, and though 
there was an occasional effort to wreck the vessel, I was 
able to squelch opposition with a very slight effort. Colville 
sat with a smile of contempt on his face, doubtless preparing 


“Come out here, sir; 


— 2 
— 7* 


d ionally receiving whispered suggestions from his 
en ba 60 the 0 en the conversation would 
take. : 

As soon as the class was over I culled Hawkins up and 
cane him thoroughly and remorsele-sly, and directed the 
attention of the class to his sufferings by way of an object 


lesson. : 
And then I announced the recreation hour, and 
asked Master Colville to be so good as to accompany me to 
the housekooper's room. 
(To be continued.) 


FE KLY. 
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A Warning to Parents. 


A CAREFUL mother had impressed upon her little boy 
the necessity of ejecting the skins of grapes, and a few 
days afterwards she told him the story of Jonah and the 
whale. 

“The whale is a large monster,” said the mother, 
“and he swallowed Jonah.” 

“Did he swallow other men, too? “ asked the little 


poy. 

Well. I suppose he did,” continued the mother, who 
was somewhat in doubt, and while she was hesitating 
about the continuation of the story the boy interrupted : 

And, mamma, did he spit the skins out, too?“ 


— j<- _____ 
Oil on Bad Roads. 


Cup oil has been proved to be of use not only in 
suppressing the dust nuisance on railways, but in 
ee the condition of the highways. 

Through an accident recently some ground became: 
saturated with the oil, and very soon it was noticed that 
the mud dried up. and the surface of the carth became 
hard and remained so. So notorious was this piece of 
bad road that the effect of the oil on it became a matter 
of much comment, and the experiment was repeated 
in other localities. with the same effect. 

A barrel of crude oil is sufficient for a strip of road 
100 feet long and 12 feet wide. It appears that the 
ground becomes compact where it is sprinkled with the 
oil, and presents a hard, firm surface. The oil-soake 
earth sheds the water, and, of course, there can be no 


mud. 
— . — — 
Combs you should not Wear. 


Won cannot be too careful in selecting combs for 
the purpose of wearing in their hair. Imitation tortoise 
combs are highly dangerous from the fact that they are 
combustible, and have been known to explode when 
ex near a fire, gas jet, or lamp. 

t is not very difficult to tell the difference between an 
imitation and a real tortoise comb. The former is 
e very clear, and the places between the teeth are 

ished off square. On the other hand real tortoise 
combs are somewhat cloudy, but very highly polished. 
and the spaces between the teeth are carefully rounded. 
They are made entirely by hand, whilst the imitations 
are moulded. 

When a woman thrusts a little tortoise-shell ornament 
through her hair she little dreams of the number of 
hands through which it has passed. The finest tortoise 
shells in the world come from the West Indies and the 
next from the coast of Africa. At one t'me it wae 
thought necessary to kill the tortoise for the purpose of 
getting the shells, but now they are plucked from the 
animal just as feathera are from a goose, and in the 
course of a year the tortoise is capable of growing 
another shell. 

By blending light and dark shells together tho 
expert is able to produce almost any shade he 
wishes. Having been carefully prepared, the shell ia 
constantly steamed to prevent it becoming crisp, and 
when pliable it is immediately moulded by hand into 
the shape desired. 

— 2 — — 


Overheard on the Lawn. 


„HELLO!“ said the Lawn-Mower to the Lawn-Roller, 
I'm as hungry as a bear. Give me a roll, will you?” 

„Can't do it,” said the Roller. They're too heavy to 
eat. The Rake tried toeat one the other day, and broke 
two of his teeth off short. Why don't you ask the 
Shears for a pear?” 

„Id rather go to the Axe; I don't want any fruit.” 

What can the Axe give youP” 

„A chop, of course.” 

“Why, of course—didn’t think of that. If he fails 
you might go down to the garden and get u stake. By- 
the-way, what's the matter between you and the 
Weeds ? They tell me you cut them whenever yo: 


e do. I don't like the Weeds. They intruded 
themselves into a garden party I was at last summer, and 
spoiled the whole thing. Did you get off to the conti- 
nent this summer? 

“No; I went down to the seaside to sce my 
relatives!” 

“Relatives? I didn't know you had down there.” 

“Oh, yes; the Rollers are famous all along the coast. 
You at away?” 

“No; I’ve been here all the time attending to busi- 
ness. I didn't feel that I could afford to go away this 
summer. I've been pretty , and I had to doa good 
deal of cutting down to pull through the hard times as 
it was. I hear that Hose is going to be married.” 

“ Yes; he met one of the Nozzles at a watering-place, 
— rnd got much attached to each other. It's a good 
match.” 

“I think so myself; but for lighting a cigar I think 
Td ratber have a parlour match.” 

“Ia-ha! How cutting you are!” 

“ Yos—that’'s my business.” 

And then, as the gardeners had finisl:ed their lunclioen, 


| the Roller and Mower had to return to work. 


An exciting and fascinating serial story has cemmenced in THE SUNDAY READER, entitled The Mystery of Englethorpe Keep.” 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


REPLIES. 


4870. Is it Possible to Alter the Colour of the Plumage of 
Birds According to Desire ? 

This is undoubtedly the case. For instance, the 
Japanese, who seem to be very fond of playing tricks 
with Nature, have produced a breed of white sparrows. 
The method was to take a couple of birds of a greyish 
tint and breed from them in the midst of absolutely 
white surroundings. Everything they see is white, even 
the attendants who look after them are clothed in white, 
and so, generation after generation, their environment 
affects them until their plumage becomes perfectly 
white. By somewhat similar methods it is quite a 
common practice to produce canaries of fashionable 
shades of yellow, and a German authority quotes the 
case of a canary breeder who fed a bird on bread and 
very — powdered cayenne pepper. The bird was 
not injured in any way but its plumage gradually turned 
to bright red owing to the colouring matter of the spice 
passing into its system. The natives on the Rio Negro, 
in Brazil, have a method of altering the plumage of 
birds by pane out certain feathers and inoculating 
the wound with some substance which produces plumage 
of various colours. 
$379. Are there any States in Europe which have never 

been Conquered by a Foreign Foe? 

Since Great Britain has existed in its present form it 
has never been conquered or even successfully invaded. 
There was really no such state as Britain at the time of 
the Norman Conquest. In fact, the Britain of to-day 
only began to be made with the blending of the Norman 
and. Saxon races. Again, the kingdom of Denmark, 
although it has lost a great deal of territory, hus never 
been actually conque The same may be said of the 
New Russia, formed by Peter the Great, although the 
old state of Muscovy was more than once over-run and 
conquered by the Tartars. Here, again, the miniature 
states mentioned in another reply might be cited in the 
answer. Their smallness and weakness have preserved 
them from the jealousies of greater Powers, and, for 
reasons of their own, these Powers have commonly 
ensured their independence. 

4880. Which Country has, all Things Consid the Most 
Convenient Coinage? - — 

France; and for this reason, that while it has adopted 
the decimal system of coinage, it has also in use the 
decimal system of weights and measures. Consequently, 
calculations are made in trade with the minimum of 
mental strain, which is a t consideration where 
business is urgent. France has also this advantage, 
that several other countries have adopted her money 
system in part, or in full, even while they may not have 


adopted same system of weights and measures. 
Money transactions, therefore, are easy between France 
and United States, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 


and other countries. The disadvantage, perhaps, is, 
that when large amounts are involved, the mind does 
not so readily grasp the matter, as we can do with 
our millions of pounds; but that is a small thing 
when we compare the easiness of French calculation 
with our own old and cumbrous method, and that of 
other countries which have not yet adopted decimal 
coinage. Compare the French unit coin, franc, and 
the decime and centime (which are respectively · 1 and 
01 of a franc) with our own cumbrous sovereign, so 
. and irregular in its various divisions and 
sub-divisions as not only to puzzle foreigners, but to 
require a long and tedious courze of education to 
acquire a facility in money calculations. Trade gener- 
ally throughout France is done with the minimum of 
mental tion, and certainly carries with it the 
minimum of chances for blunders. 
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4381. Which is the Best Historical Illustration of the 
Saying “ Those who Live in Glass Houses should 
not Throw Stones 7 
When the “land grabbing” amongst European 
nations during the last quarter of a century comes to 
historically considered, it will provide some marvellous 
examples of this proverb; but one of the most notable 
instances of it ina period removed from present day 
controversies is seen in the circumstances forerunning 
the Crimean War. Russia entered upon it ostensibly to 
procure liberty to all sects in the Holy Places, whilst 
at the same time bitterly persecuting the Dissenters 
from the Orthodox Greek Church within her own 
borders. From that persecution originated the Secret 
Societies who compassed the death of Alexander II. 
whilst the results of the war killed Nicholas himself. 
Nor was it the Russian only who was ina“ glass house,” 
if, as Kingsley holds, the impetus towards war was 
accelerated by the TsO recrimination inst 
Nicholas indulged in iy the British Ambassador to 
Turkey, who himself suffered severely through the 
conflict thus precipitated. 


2382. Which was the First Public Occasion on which Her | 
Majesty wore Spectacles? 
The first public occasion on which Her Majesty wore 
ectacles was her second visit to Netley Hospital on 
the 14th of May last, to view the soldiers lying there 
who had been through the Tirah Campaign, and to 
decorate with the Victoria Cross Piper Findlater and 
Private Vickery. 


4383. wey are Men who put Paper on Walls called Paper 
angers? 


Till the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
walls of rich men’s houses were covered with tapestry 
hangings. But at that time the old and costly methods 
of decorating the walls were challenged by the introduc- 
tion into France of a substitute for tapestries, namely, 
by affixing dyed wool in powder called jlock to linen and 
cotton grounds. These, of course, were hung to the 
walls just as the tapestries were, and the men who hung 
them were called“ flock hangers.” Yet another innova- 
tion came, this being the using of paper as the ground 
for flocks, and these, at first hung like their preced- 
ing wall-hangings, gave the name to the men who hung 
them of “ paper-hangers.” As time went on, and this 
Chinese invention came into vogue in Europe, the 
paper hangings no longer hung loose on the walls, but 
were pasted on them, the paper hangings being too 
flimsy, and apt to tear. The change of method, however, 
did not take the name away from the workmen, who 
were yet known as paper -hangers. 

6 Country in Europe which has been 
Technically at War for over Thirty Years? 

The kingdom of Prussia and the independent state of 
Lichtenstein are now in that condition. Lichtenstein 
took sides with Austria in the war of 1866, but when 
the Peace was signed Lichtenstein was somehow left 
out. Consequently there still exists technically a state 
of war between the dominant power in the German 
Empire and this puny little state, which is only about 
the size of Middlesex. Up to the pears slam 
war Lors had been at war for more than thirty years 
with Cuba, and Holland has also been intermittently at 
war with the Achinese rebels for a still longer peri 


4865. (When did the Present System of Presentin 

Petitions to the House of Commons Commence 
Before the present constitution of the House of 
Commons was fixed, and while the legislative and 
judicial functions of Parliament were _ ill-defined, 
petitions were frequently presented to the Crown and 
to Parliament as a whole for the redress of private 
grievances, chiefly in cases where the Common Law 
afforded no legal remedy. There are petitions extant 
of this sort of the time of Edward I. fore this date 
it is believed that petitioners came in person to complain 
to the King and his council, and this right of petition 
seems to have been allowed from time immemorial. In 
the reign of Henry IV., in the fifteenth century, 
itions began to be addressed to the House of 
mmons as & e body. At this time also, owing 
to the development of the Equity Courts, the character 


there are now mor 
arliament than for the 
grievances. Petitions o. 
subjects of general political interest began about 0. 
time of the great Rebellion against Charles I. But tl... 
great development of the m practice of petitionin: 
the House of Commons for political and economicrefor:, 
did not occur till about the year 1779, when petitions «i: 
a large scale in various parts of the country for 
common object were first organised. 
4887. Which is the Most Wonderful Human Curiosity ncv: 

Living? 

All things considered, and taking both physical au. 
mental conditions into account, this would” seem to |i: 
the Bohemian twins Rosa-Josepha. This marvellou- 
organism consists of two perfectly developed femial.: 
bodies joined back to back. They are stated to be i: 
present about twenty years old. They have enjoyed 
goad physical health, and the double intellect has been 

ighly cultivated. Curiously enough, only one eats. 
though, of course, the nourishment is supplied to bot! 
bodies. The two brains never sleep together, but durin: 
the period of rest they wake and sleep alternately, th. 
one going to sleep immediately the other wakes. Unti! 
quite recently there was living in New Bedford, Mass: 
chusetts, a negro named King, who in his Med was quit : 
as wonderful as the Bohemian twins. o had tw. 
separate hearts, one on each side of his body, which beit 
separately and in unison. He possessed two breust- 
bones, one of which he was somehow able to move at 
will, but he was without the diaphragm, or muscul:r 
8 which separates the thorax, or chest cavity. 
rom the abdomen. King was an exceptionally powerf:,| 
man, and is stated to have lived to upwards of :: 
hundred. 
4888. At what Period was Britain Most Powerful? 

This is a question which admits of two answers. 1 
we are to count absolute strength, that is to say, the 
fighting power of the army and navy, the resource. 
available for war, and the material prosperity of tl 
home country and its various dependencies, then tle 
answer must be the present time. But, vast and all 
the power of the Empire is, it must be remembered 
that it has not lately been tested in conflict wit“ 
foreign foes of the first order, and that therefor - 
its relative strength has not been demonstrated. A. 
compared with the other first-class Powers of the world. 
the relative strength of Great Britain was undoubtedly 
S at the close of the Napoleonic wars, when 

ritain was not only in a position of absolute supremac 
on sea and land, but was so . as compared wit) 
her defeated foes and her exhausted allies that for mor- 
than forty years she was able to pursue her course f 
development at home and expansion abroad as sli. 
ple and without any fear of interruption or even 
. Before the union of the Crowns, Englan: 
h was peasy strongest during the period v: 
Cromwell’s government. 

4890. Who was the Last Person Convicted of High Treasc:: 
in this Country? * 

William Smith O'Brien, M. P., and his companion 
M’Manus and Meagher, were tried and convicted 
high treason in 1848, their offence being participatio 
in the abortive Irish insurrection of that year. They 
were sentenced after the old brutal form, which pre- 
scribed that the victim should be drawn to the place 0: 
execution, hanged, but cut down before death, disen:- 
bowelled, and then beheaded and quartered. They 
were, of course, immediately reprieved and the senten:: 
commuted; but the Government, finding that there wis 
no statutory alternative to the capital sentence, ver. 
obliged to pas; a retrospective Act, which created l. 
offence 5 2 gpa ea under which the marion 
penalty for the crime o ing war against the Stat’ 
was fixed at penal servitude for life. Under this Act all 
more recent treason cases have been tried. A present- 
day member of Parliament, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien. i- 

rhaps the only living man who has been sentenced to 
death in Britain for high treason. The last Bnitisi: 
subject executed for treason was Louis Riel, leader vf 
the insurrection of half-breeds in the North-We- 
Territory in 1885. 


of the petitions begins to chan 
petitions for private Acts of 
redress of individual le; 


QUESTIONS. 


Who was the first nobleman created by an 80 ? 
Wees English 8 ? 

there any reason for supposing that the English National 
was once a rebel 7 
‘Which will prob big be 


on the sun 


2 Powers first claim’ f 

event being given u 1 

417. Which is ezamp‘e of trying to find a needle 
in a bottle of hay ? * 8 


is the best exception to the rule that the Eastcrn coast 
of a country is more important than the W. 7 ~ 
In which of our great national 
.. moog pl 


CONDITIONS. 

—.— S ral mes . — — V. 
peint the best to cach pay at the twoguinens 
d column fi matter same reader may ies to 
number of own or got. En be marked 
aaee of the pope shy Arts post en the ‘Mon week 
fe fi 
S 


where porrible. Half-e-crown will be paid on publication f 
15 2 ra lor every question 


“JI pon’r believe in allowing domestics to get the 
upper hand. I made my servant keep her place. 
“You are lucky. Ours never does for more than 
three weeks.” 
— — 


Mrs. Rods: Why do you dislike Dr. Curem P” 
Mrs. Muggs: “He my hnsband’s rheumatism, 
so he can never tell when it is going to rain, and last 
week I spoiled a brand-new hat.” 
— — 
Bossy: “ Hurry up, mamma; ‘unch is weady.” 
f Lora N „Oh, what a word! How do you spell 
‘an: 0 
5 Rover’ “You don’t spell ’unch, mamma; you eat 
unch. 
— ͤÄ— 


Lapy or THE Hos: Listen, Charlotte. I am 
D eee e 22 Te 
o show w ou can do, 80 as to keep credit 
F 

: “ With pleasure, ma' am; but I can only dance 
the waltz and the polka. You will have to excuse 
frou the quadrilles.” = 


Reserve Fund, Dec. 3}, 1897 - - £327,477 

The “COMBINED” Policy of the Coma Acci- 
1 1 nd SEND FOR 
WiDE as to Troon — — a ANNUITY, PROSPECTUS. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Workmen’s Compensation «J 
Burglary Insurance. Employers’ Liability laseraa::. 
Sickness Insurance. Indemaity (Third Party) Insvr30:-. 
Mortgage Iasurance. 
BEAD OFFICE: 


40 TO £4 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, Ed. fen 


One of the most exciting and powerful serial stories ever published is now running in THE SUNDAY READER, 


WEEK ENDING 
FEB. 4, 1899. 


I TOWN OF CONVICTS. 


Articles have appeared recently on the worst and the best 
prisons in the world. We now givea description of a British con- 
vict settlement, which Is aelther too harsh nor too comfortable. 


lo ou in an opaque pall 
n 


gal. ing freedom is afforded. : 

Walled up in the huge prisons, built many yoars ago 
by convicts for the . accommodation of their criminal 
colleagues, are about one thousand men at the present 
tine. Of that number over 800 are convicts, and the re- 
nig inder are warders, who, with ranks and titles almost 
as n merous as those in the British Army, make up a 
couplement very nearly two hundred strong. 

The settlement is entirely surrounded by a wall some 
twenty-five feet high, and at various points are to be seen 
little turrets somewhat similar to those erected by 
Wellington around the Channel Islands during the time 
Eug'and and France were at war. These turrets are 
provided with armed warders, semaphores—like those 
seen on battleships—and telephones communicating 
witt: headquarters. From these points of vantage the 
war ders are able to command the whole prison and 
district, and by means of the semaphore communicate 
wit, warders in charge of gangs in the outlying 
dis‘ ricts. 

At Princetown the roads are kept clean by convicts, 
lunip-posts are erected and quarries worked by them, 
and it is no extraordinary thing to meet half-a-dozen 
gangs in walking from one end of the town to the other. 

(i course, the inevitable warder with his loaded rifle 
always accom the gangs, but that does not prevent 
th: criminals from receiving smokes from passers-by. 
In fart one convict, leading a horse and scavenger's cart, 
wo‘ioned to P. V. that his cigar would he appreciated, 
and the result of a few seconds’ gesticulation on the 
part of the convict was that the cigar was flipped in 
the hedge and duly picked up and smoked by the man 
in arrows. 

Locking and unlocking of gates and doors is done 
wit: the pitiless persistency of a recurring decimal. 
Over 800 men have to be s2parately and individually 
lo. bed up in their cells and let out again no fewer than 
cigut times a day, fifty-six times a week, or nearly three 
thousand times in the year. 

In certain American prisons, all the men are 
locked in by one pull of a lever, but a warder explained 
to F. W. that in this particular instance American 
sm..:tness had overstepped the mark, and the English 
system was being reverted to; for in case of a convict 
heing taken ill in the night all the doors have to be 
unty-ked for the p of opening one cell, and with 
oniy a couple of warders on night duty, matters would 
‘ou’: ugly if several hundreds of men tcok it into their 
lewis to have a holiday. 

aside the walls of Dartmoor Prison various trades 
are carried on, apart from the dairy farms and quarrying 
which ee on within a gun-shot. There are close upon 
a lun tailors. Unlocking and swinging open a 
heavy irom door about one hun men are to be seen 
1 10 engaged making warders’ and convicts 
Clo* les. 

Ley sit close togetber, and. excepting that tbeir clothes 
have a pretty free sprinkling of the broad arrow and 
their chins non» too clean for want (f shaving, there is 
not much perceptible difference between a convic's’ 
tail shop and any other. The men work up-to- 

te — aud judgi 


: from the fit of the warders’ 
un orm the convict makes an excellent tailor. 
are uso made for a London boy’s school. 


Clothes 
Tien there are the basket and cord-making depart- 
mcu's, both in connection with the Gene: al Post Office. 
Ba kets of all descriptions and sizes are exceedingly 
we:! put together, and when a visitor is being shown 
rowid, the convicts seem rather anxious to show 
®h<cimens of their workmanship. “ en ol for 
So.diers and bags for sailors are made by the gcod- 
8 
Ine Chapel is scarcely so neat as one might expect, 
whilst, on the other — the Roman Catholic Church 
18 „ model edifice. The windows ars extremely good 
and the reredos is superb, costing no small amount of 
money. In the sacred buildings during services the 
Harders are seated on a kind of very high music-stool, 
he effect curious. Talking is, of course, 
strictly prohibited, but it is the few who really heartily 
in in the service. 
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A Girl I Used to Know. 


I ENEW a girl once on a time, 
Whose disposition was sublime ; 
hose voice was soft and low; 
Her face was always wreathed in smiles; 
er gowns were of the latest styles; 
his girl I used to know. 


She always was so good and kind; 
To all my faults eo very blind; 
J loved this maiden so. 
I thought it would be perfect bliss 
If only one time I could kiss 
This girl I used to know. 
But now this girl is sadly changed; 
Her hair is always disarranged ; 
Her voice is not so low. 
Her face, I find, is wrinkled much, 
She likes to get my hand to clutch, 
This girl I used to know. 


My faults she does not fail to find ; 
To keep them always in my mind, 
She's not afraid or slow. 
A question always puzzles me— 
I wonder can this really be 
The girl I used to know? 


Yes, true enough, why should I doubt 
This is the girl I raved about ? 
Tho idol of my life. 
The maid I dreamed was so divine ; 
The maid I coveted for mine, 
Alas! she is my wife! 
— . — — 


A Cool Customer: 


A QUIETLY-DRESSED man, whose smooth-shaven 
bluish jaw gave him the aspect of an actor, walked into 
a restaurant and ordered quite a substantial meal. He 
ate leisurely, and at the end of the repast lit a cigarette. 
The waiter presented a bill for six shillings. 

„ have no money,” said the stranger, pushing aside 
the slip. 

The waiter hesitated a moment, then hurried across 
to the manager and whisp<red in his ear. The latter 
strode over to the table. 

What's the trouble, sir? he asked politely enough. 

“Nothing,” replied the diner placidly. 

“The waiter says you won't pay.” 

“The waiter's wrong; I said I had no money.” 

The manager began to lose his patience. 

“Do you mean you ain't going to pay this bill?” 
he asked curtly. 

“T can't.” 

“So you came in here,” suid the manager finally. 
“and ordered a big meal, knowing you were broke and 
couldn't settle? 

“I did,” replied the other, still perfectly cool. 

“Well, what malle you do it?” exclaimed the 
manager in a burst of exasperation. 

Because I wanted the meal.” 

“T'll have you arrested,” said the manager. 

„For what?“ 

For obtaining goods under false pretences.“ 

“What pretence did I make?” asked the stranger, 
calmly. 

“Oh, well, you can't come in and take our food that 
way!” 

"Yes, I can—I've just done it,” said the other. ; 

The manager scratched his head. “Get out,” he said, 
abruptly, “and don't try this again.” ‘ 

Half- an- hour later the bill was aid. the money being 
sent in an 1 9 8 with the werds: It was a bet, 
written on the back. 

— — — — 

Brainwave: “He'll have to give up literature.” 

Heartsurge : “ Health failing? 

Braiuwave : “ No—huir.” 

—s 3 — 

A DAILY PAPER says there are fifty thousand muscles 

in an elephant's trunk. It was evidently packed by a 


woman. 
— — 
I Dox 'r think Phil Graves will ever set the world on 


“Oh, I don't know. He is an agent for a new make 


of oil stoves.” 
— — 
He: “I do believe that some women go on the stage 
solely for the pleasure of taking a new name. 
She: “I—ah—there must le an easier way than 
that !” 
—» 3a —— 
“Tugse men” said the Spider,“ have a lot to sa 
Jour in connection with flies, but I shall 
Ded convince them that my ieee are not confined 
termination of insect pests.” 
Bae — which, he proceeded wich a suppressed chuckle 
to at cobwebs all over a bottle of shilling port which 
had been within the preceding year. 1 
And viel forthwith became “ Curious Old” and 
commanded €6 per dozen. of the best. This fable teaches 
the truth of that old maxim“ He laughs best who 


laughs inwardly.” 


LIKE THE CAT, THE RAT, AND THE OWL. 


We Saati Soon se ABLE TO SEE IN THE DAR xk. 


WHEN you enter a dark room from brilliantly-lighted 
surroundings your eye sometimes pictures very strange 
atterns that seem to dance about in the darkness. 
hese fanciful designs are produced by the luminosity 
of the eye, for which we have to look to the previous 
light for the origin. 

In other words, the eye stores up light, and when a 
Person goes into a durk room he is enabled to see what 
are considered strange objects by the light emitted 
from his own eye. 

Apart from this phenomenon, it is quite on the cards 
that before long we may learn to see in the dark perhaps 
just as well as we see ordinarily. This is not a mere 
theory, but a scientific fact, and experiments already 
made show it to be worthy of serious consideration. 

The starting of this new scientific doctrine is credited 
to the German scientist, Professor Helmholtz, whose 

interesting discovery has been approved by other 
eminent men; indeed many are at the moment engaged 
in perfecting it, continuing the line of investigation 
begun by Helmholtz, the result of whose efforts is likely 
to prove the value of one of the greatest discoveries ever 
known. 

A prominent London scientist is, perhaps, just at 
present leading the way in experiments in connection 
with the theory of seeing in the dark. He says that, 
after a long series of experiments, he has found that a 
certain faint, slow. moving phosphorescence within the 
eyeball or N nerve, and hitherto thought to be due 
to the circulation of the blood, is sensitive to sound 
vibrations, being thrown into various movements which 
are subject to laws, some of which he has determined 
by experiments. 

Musical sounds, it appears, produce the strongest 
effect, tlie cause of this probably being the fact that a 
musical sound is vibratory in a greater degree than 
sounds produced by other causes. When the sound is 
a definite word, a tendency can be unquestionably 
noticed on the part of the phosphorescent film or slow- 
moving vortex ring to form patterns almost geometric 
in their make-up. A sudden charge from a very light 
room to a room not light at all causes one fora moment 
to see the strange patterns referred to earlier in this 
article. 

This has been ascribed by the semi-scientific lay mind 
to a sudden shock of the optic nerve, while the average 
person has not thought anything at all about it, saving 
that it happened. As we have said, the phenomenon 
is known as the luminosity of the eye, proving that the 
eye stores up light, and this being so it is argued: Why 
cannot we regulate the organ so that when we are in 
the dark we may be enabled to see by the light of our 
own eyes f 

It seems peculiar that man is denied the benefits 
enjoyed in this 8 by the cat, the rat, and the owl. 

Oculists and students of the nerves of the brain and 
the thought processes, to whom the question has been 
referred, unite in the statement that there is looming in 
the near future revelations in regard to vision that will 
stir up the people to wonderment, revelations that will 
assuredly create a new era in that branch of science 
connected with the eye. At present sight, for aught we 
know of it, can be regarded as one of the lost arts. We 
are only just beginning to find or to search for what has 
been lost. 

The arguments put forward in establishing the belief 
that it is possible for us to see in the dark are clear 
enough. In the beginning the visionary powers of man 
and the lower animals differed in no great degree, but 
now the balance is in favour of the animals. 

Why? Well, as the formation of the eye stands at 
present man’s is oblong, while the pupils of the eye of 
the cat, rat, and owl are round. Strarge to say the 
humun eye is not the best Lathe ee A cat or a rat 
has the power to utilise a degree of light that to human 
beings is darkness. This is the result of the superior 
focus of the cat's or rat's eye, which enables it to gather 
in Rdg from different directions and to utilise them for 
sight. 

ith a human being the only ray of light which 
really permits of sight is direct. You look at an object 
and see it in its entirety because the ray which bas cast 
the image upon the retina is absolutely without curve. 
When you enter à dark room the reservoir of light 
which the eye itself has enables you to sce for a second, 
and then all fades into darkness. Now in that dark- 
ness, as it seems in the human eye to be, there is really 
light; but the rays are so indirect and dim that the 
human eye is unable to utilise them because its pupil 
does not change, presenting exactly the same surfuce to 
the crooked rays us it did to the direct ones. 

It is at this point that the udvantages of the cat's 
eye described are apparent. Ihe pupil thereof changes, 
adjusts itself to the existing conditions, and hence sight 
is continued in the cat where it is lost in the human 
being. The same is truc of the rat. 

The owl can’t see very far in the daytime; but, all 
the same, his vision is better than man’s. 

Of course, there is no probability that the human eye 
will be developed along the exact line of that of the cat; 
but, nevertheless, present e hope 
one day to tell us how we may see in the dark. 
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Questions ‘Worth 
Answering. 


REPLIES. - 


4376. Is it Possible to Alter the Colour of the Plumage of 
Birds According to Desire ? 

This is undoubtedly the case. For instance, the 
Japanese, who seem to be very fond of ploying tricks 
with Nature, have produced a breed of white sparrows. 
The method was to take a couple of birds of a greyish 
tint and breed from them in the midst of absolutely 
white surroundin Everything they see is white, even 
the attendants who look after them are clothed in white, 
and go, generation after generation, their environment 
affects them until their plumage becomes perfectly 
white. By somewhat similar methods it is quite a 
common practice to produce canaries of fashionable 
shades of yellow, and a German authority quotes the 
case of a canary breeder who fed a bird on bread and 
very near 4 powdered cayenne pepper. The bird was 
not injured in any way but its plumage gradually turned 
to bright red owing to the colouring matter of the spice 

ing into its system. The natives on the Rio Negro, 
n Brazil, have a method of altering the rine of 
birds by poles out certain feathers and inoculating 
the wound with some substance which produces plumage 
of various colours. 
4379. Are there any States in Europe which have never 
been Conquered by a Foreign Foe? 

Since Great Britain has existed in its present form it 
has never been conquered or even successfully invaded. 
There was really no such state as Britain at the time of 
the Norman Conquest. In fact, the Britain of to-day 
— begun to be made with the blending of the Norman 
and Saxon races. Again, the kingdom of Denmark, 
although it has lost 1 deal of territory, bas never 
been actually oonque The same may be said of the 
New Russia, formed by Peter the Great, although the 
old state of Muscovy was more than once over-run and 
conquered by the Tartars. Here, again, the miniature 
states mentioned in another reply might be cited in the 
answer. Their smallness and weakness have preserved 
them from the jealousies of greater Powers, and, for 
reasons of their own, these Powers have commonly 
ensured their independence. 

4880. Which has, all Things Considered, the Most 
. Coinage? 5 

Franoe; and for this reason, that while it has adopted 
the decimal system of coinage, it has also in use the 
decimal system of weights and measures. Consequently, 
calculations are made in trade with the minimum of 
mental strain, which is a t consideration where 
business is urgent. France has also this advantage, 
that several other countries have adopted her money 
system in es or in full, even while they may not have 
adopted same system of weights and measures. 
Money transactions, therefore, are between France 
and the United States, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other countries. The disadvantage, perhaps, is, 
that when large amounts are involved, the mind does 
not so readily free the matter, as we can do with 
our millions of pounds; but that is a small thing 
when we compare the easiness of French calculation 
with our own old and cumbrous method, and that of 
other countries which have not yet ado i 
coinage. Compare the French unit coin, the franc, and 
the decime and centime (which are respectively ‘1 and 
‘01 of a franc) with our own cumbrous sovereign, 60 
compared and irregular in its various divisions and 
sub-divisions as not only to puzzle foreigners, but to 
require a long and tedious course of education to 
acquire a facility in money calculations. Trade gener- 
ally throughout France is done with the minimum of 
mental caloulation, and certainly carries with it the 
minimum of chances for blunders. 
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4881. Which is the Best Historical Illustration of the 
Saying “ Those who Live in Glass Houses should 
not Throw Stones”? 

When the “land grabbing” amongst European 
nations during the last quarter of a century comes to be 
historically considered, it will provide some marvellous 
examples of this proverb; but one of the most notable 
instances of it ina period removed from present day 
controversies is seen in the circumstances forerunning 
the Crimean War. Russia entered upon it ostensibly to 
procure liberty to all sects in the Holy Places, whilst 
at the same time bitterly persecuting the Dissenters 
from the Orthodox Greek Church within her own 
borders. From that persecution originated the Secret 
Societies who oom the death of Alexander II., 
whilst the results of the war killed Nicholas himself. 
Nor was it the Russian only who was in a“ glass house,” 
if, as Kingsley holds, the impetus towards war was 
accelerat by the TSO! e 
Nicholas indulged in by the British Amb lor to 
Turkey, who himself suffered severely through the 
conflict thus precipitated. 

4852. Which was the First Public Occasion on which Her 
Majesty wore Spectacles? 

The first public occasion on which Her Majesty wore 

les was her second visit to Netley Hospital on 
the 14th of May last, to view the soldiers lying there 
who had been through the Tirah Campaign, and to 
decorate with the Victoria Cross Piper Findlater and 

Private Vickery. 

3883. Wh: “ae who put Paper on Walls called Paper 


Till the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
walls of rich men’s houses were covered with tapestry 
hangings. But at that time the old and costly methods 
of decorating the walls were challenged by the introduc- 
tion into France of a substitute for tapestries, namely, 
by affixing dyed wool in powder called jlock to linen and 
cotton grounds. These, of course, were hung to the 
walls just as the tapestries were, and the men who hung 
them were called“ flock hangers.” Yet another innova- 
tion came, this being the — — paper as the ground 
for flocks, and these, at first hung like their preced- 
ing -hangings, gave the name to the men who hung 
them of “ paper-hangers.” As time went on, and this 
Chinese invention came into vogue in A the 
paper hangings no longer hung loose on the walls, but 
were pasted on them, the paper hangings being too 
flimsy, and apt to tear. The change of method, however, 
did not take the name away from the workmen, who 
were yet known as paper-hangers. 

4888. Is there Country in Europe which has been 
Technically at War for over Thirty Years? 

The kingdom of Prussia and the independent state of 
Lichtenstein are now in that condition. Lichtenstein 
took sides with Austria in the war of 1866, but when 
the Peace was signed Lichtenstein was somehow left 
out. Consequently there still exists technically a state 
of war between the dominant power in the German 
Empire and this puny little state, which is only about 
the size of Middlesex. Up to the Spanish-American 
war Spain had been at war for more dian thirty years 
with Cuba, and Holland has also been intermittently at 
war with the Achinese rebels for a still longer peri 
4385. (When did the Present System 5 

Petitions to the House of Commons Commence 

Before the present constitution of the House of 
Commons was fixed, and while the legislative and 
judicial functions of Parliament were ill-defined, 
ge were frequently presented to the Crown and 

Parliament as a whole for the redress of private 
grievances, chiefly in cases where the Common Law 
afforded no legal remedy. There are petitions extant 
of this sort of the time of Edward I. fore this date 
it is believed that petitioners came in person to complain 
to the King and his council, and this right of petition 
2 an 2 deen 2 850 from e In 

e Henry „ in the fifteenth century, 

8 to be addressed to the House of 

mmons as a separate body. At this time also, owing 
to the development of the Equity Courts, the character 
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of the petitions begins to borg there are now ni. 
petitions for private Acts of Parliament than for th... 
redress of individual legal grievances. Petitions o 
subjects of general political interest began about (l. 
time of the great Rebellion against Charles I. But ti... 
t development of the modern practice of petitionii:.. 
ey House of Commons for political and economic refo,::, 
did not occur till about the year 1779, when petitions .., 
a large scale in various parts of the country for 
common object were first organised. 
4337. — a Most Wonderful Human Curiosity nc; 


All things considered, and taking both e ant 
mental conditions into account, this would seem to |. 
the Bohemian twins Rosa-Josepha. This marvello:: 
organism consists of two perfectly developed fen. 
bodies joined back to back. They are stated to he n. 
present about twenty years old. They have enjoy · d 
ood physical health, and the double intellect has bee: 
ighly cultivated. puriously enough, only one ent. 
though, of course, the nourishment is supplied to bot 
bodies. The two brains never sleep together, but durii:_ 
the period of rest they wake and sleep alternately, ti... 
one goirg to sleep immediately the other wakes. Unti! 
quite recently there was living in New Bedford, Mass 
chusetts, a n named King, who in his yl was quit · 
as wonderful as the Bohemian twins. e had tw. 
separate hearts, one on each side of his body, which te! 
separately and in unison. He possessed two breust. 
bones, one of which he was somehow able to move ut 
will, but he was without the diaphragm, or muscu: 
rtition which separates the thorax, or chest cavity. 
rom the abdomen. King was an exceptionally powerf: | 
man, and is stated to have lived to upwards of 
hundred. 
1888. At what Period was Britain Most Powerful? 

This is a question which admits of two answers. 
we are to count absolute strength, that is to say, th: 
nants tones of the army and navy, the resoure:: 
available for war, and the material prosperity of tl. 
home country and its various dependencies, then tle 
answer must be the present time. But, vast and all 
the power of the <a is, it must be rememberc:! 
that it has not la been tested in conflict wit 
foreign foes of the first order, and that therefor. 
its relative strength has not been demonstrated. A- 
compared with the other first-class Powers of the world. 
the relative strength of Great Britain was undoubted! 

test at the close of the Napoleonic wars, when 
ritain was not only in a position of absolute supremac« 
on sea and land, but was so powerful as compared with 
her defeated foes and her exhausted allies that for mo:c 
than forty years she was able to pursue her course f 
development at home and expansion abroad as sli: 
ple and without any fear of interruption or evn 
—. Before the union of the Crowns, Englan: 
was 5 strongest during the period o 

Cromwell’s government. 
4890. Who was the Last Person Convicted of High Treas::: 

in this Country? ° 

William Smith O’Brien, M. P., and his companion 
M' Manus and Meagher, were tried and convicted 
high treason in 1848, their offence being participatio: 
in the abortive Irish insurrection of that year. They 
were sentenced after the old brutal form, which pre- 
scribed that the victim should be drawn to the place . 
execution, hanged, but cut down before death, disen:- 
bowelled, and then beheaded and quartered. They 
were, of course, immediately reprieved and the senten:: 
commuted; but the Government, finding that there wis 
no statutory alternative to the capital sentence, wei: 
obliged to pas; a retrospective Act, which created tic 
offence of “treason-felony,” under which the maxim 
penalty for the crime of levying war against the Stat. 
was fixed at penal servitude for life. Under this Act all 
more recent treason cases have been tried. A present- 
day member of Parliament, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien. i- 

rhaps the only living man who has been sentenced to 
death in Britain for high treason. The last Bnitisi: 
subject executed for treason was Louis Riel, leader of 
the insurrection of half-breeds in the North - West 
Territory in 1885. 


4411. Who was the first nobleman created English sovereign 
5 9 4 
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CONDITIONS. 
We be to 
asked here "ack teny en Went oper Same snd shinee’ Wo sal 
print the best to each 1 0 pay at the two guinens 
d column for 1 same reader may ien to 
number of whet! own or got. En be marked 
he g Teach us by first “the aon ie 
ince ARE iG feet REET Gao CHESS WS cele 
for rep hes pul d replies are must be given 


on 
here porsible. Half-e-crown will be 
Feeefved which is considered worthy 


“I pon’r believe in allowing domestics to get the 
hand. I made my servant keep her place. 
“You are lucky. Ours never does for more than 


three weeks.” 
. 

E 
Bossy: “H up, mamma; ‘unch is weady.” 


Mamma: “Ob, what a word! How do you spell 
*anch ? ” 


g — Tou don’t spell uncb, mamma; you eat 
‘unch, 
— —⅛—d⅜⁵ 


Lapy or tHE Hovsz: “ Listen, Charlotte. I am 
going De 70 . Now, will have 
o show w ou can do, 80 as to keep credit 
the establishment.” a * 

: “ With pleasure, ma am; but I dan 
e ee eee 
from the quadrilles.” 


Accident and. 
Guarantee 


Ocean 


The “COMBINED” Polley of the Ocean, heat 
ei DISEASES, ts WORLD. 


WIDE as to Travel, and provides an ANNUITY, 


Fidelity Guarantees. Workmen's Compensation r 
Burglary lasurance. Employers’ Liability lnswraa::. 
Sickaess 0 lademaity (Thire Party) Insuran: 
Mortgage lasuraace. 

EEA OFFICE: 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE er., LONDON, E.0, ere, 


One of the most exciting and powerful serial itorkes ever published ts cow running in THE SUNDAY READER, 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 4, 1899. 


I TOWN OF CONVICTS, 


have appeared recently on the worst and the best 
aa wand We now givea description of a British con- 
prise riiement, which ls aelther too harsh nor too comfortable. 


4 REPRESENTATIVE of Pearson's Weekly was afforded 
an opportunity of being shown over Dartmoor Convict 
Settlement quite ly, and what he saw and learnt 

vides good food for reflection on the question as to 
pre 2 
whether we treat our criminals too kindly. ; 

During the winter months Princetown, the Convict 
Settlement, is the only trace of daily life on the moor. 
Outside the grey wall are the quarries where 
the convicts are at work. Each man glares at the r- 
by. the warder, loaded rifle in hand, waves you farther 

way. and you on. 

te London ts proverbial for its number of fogs. 
Suddenly a dense white wall looms up in the distance. 
The whistles of the warders signal the “fall in” and 
back to the prison any the grey-clad labourers. It 15 
he Dartmoor mist. envelopes you in an opaque pa 
alen cannot be pierced a yard ahead, and is known in 
some quarters as the “ Conviot s Hope,” for it is only by 
means of a sudden and dense fog that an opportunity for 
en apap eerste a 

W up in luge prisons, many years ago 
by canvicte tor the . accommodation of their criminal 
colleagues, are about one thousand men at the present 
tine. Of that number over 800 are convicts, and the re- 
mainder are warders, who, with ranks and titles almost 
as numerous as those in the British Army, make up a 
couiplement very nearly two hundred strong. 

The settlement is entirely surrounded by a wall some 
twenty-five feet high, and at various points are to be seen 
little turrets somewhat similar to those erected by 
Wellington around the Channel Islands during the time 
Eug'and and France were at war. These turrets are 
provided with armed warders, semaphores—like those 
seen on battleships—and telephones communicating 
witt: headquarters. From these points of vantage the 
warders are able to command the whole prison and 
district, and by means of the semaphore communicate 
wit. warders in charge of gangs in the outlying 
dis' ricts, 

At Princetown the roads are kept clean by convicts, 
lanp-posts are erected and quarries worked by them, 
and it is no extraordinary thing to meet half-a-dozen 
gangs in walking from one end of the town to the other. 

(i course, the inevitable warder with bis loaded rifle 
always accom the but that does not prevent 
th: criminals from receiving smokes from passers-by. 
In fact one convict, a horse and scavenger's cart, 
mo ned to P.W. that his cigar would be appreciated, 
und the result of a few seconds’ gesticulation on the 
part of the convict was that the cigar was 1 * in 
the hedge and duly picked up and smoked by the man 
in arrows, 

Locking and unlocking of gates and doors is done 
wit: the pitiless persistency of a recurring decimal. 
Over 800 men have to be s2parately and individually 
lo. bed up in their cells and let out again no fewer than 
eicut times a day. fifty-six times a week, or nearly three 
thousand times in the year. 

In certain American prisons, all the men are 
locked in by one pull of a lever, but a warder explained 
to P. W. that in this ionlar instance American 
su rtness had overstepped the mark, and the English 
system was reverted to; for in case of a convict 
heing taken ill in the night all the doors have to be 
untucked for the p of opening one cell, and with 
only a couple of Lae ey on night duty, matters would 
lool: ugly if several hundreds of men took it into their 
hewis to have a holiday. 

Tuside the walls of oor Prison various trades 
are carried on, apart from the dairy farms and quarrying 
which 1. on within a gun-shot. There are close upon 
a lun tailors. Unloc and swinging open a 
le. vy iron door about one hun men are to be seen 
28 0 engaged making warders’ and convicts’ 
C10* hes. 

Tuey sit close together, aud, excepting that their clothes 
have a pretty des en of the road arrow and 
their chins noms too clean for want (f shaving, there is 
not much ptible difference between a convic's 
tailor shop and any other. The men work 


is scarcely so neat as one might expect, 
the other — the Roman Catholic Church 


The smartest and 
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A Girl I Used to Know. 


I KNEW a girl once on a time, 
Whose disposition was sublime; 
Whose voice was soft and low; 
Her face was always wreathed in smiles; 
Her gowns were of the latest styles; 
is girl I used to know. 
She always was eo good and kind; 
To all my faults so very blind; 
J loved this maiden so. 
I thought it would be perfect bliss 
If only one time I could kiss 
This girl I used to know. 
But now this girl is sadly changed; 
Her hair is always disarranged ; 
Her voice is not so low. 
Her face, I find, is wrinkled much, 
She likes to get my hand to clutch, 
This girl I used to know. 


My faults she does not fail to find; 
To keep them always in my mind, 
She’s not afraid or slow. 
A question always puzzles me— 
I wonder can this really be 
The girl I used to know? 


Yes, true enough, why should I doubt 
This is the girl I raved about ? 
The idol of my life. 
The maid I dreamed was so divine; 
The maid I coveted for mine, 
Alas! she is my wife! 
— . — — 


A Cool Customer: 


A QUIETLY-DRESSED man, whose smootli-sha ven 
bluish jaw guve him the aspect of an actor, walked into 
a restaurant and ordered quite a substantial meal. He 
ate leisurely. and at the end of the repast lit a cigarette. 
The waiter presented a bill for six shillings. 

„ have no money,” said the stranger, pushing aside 
the slip. 

The waiter hesitated a moment, then hurried across 
to the manager and whisp<red in his ear. The latter 
strode over to the table. 


“So you came in here,” suid the manager finally, 
„and ordered a big meal, knowing you were broke and 
couldn't settle? ; 

„I did,” replied the other, still perfectly cool. 

“Well, what male you do it?” exclaimed the 
manager in a burst of exasperation. 

Because I wanted the meal.” 

„III have you arrested,” said the manager. 

„For what?” ae : 

For obtainin s under false pretences. 

„What 1 8 did I make?” asked the stranger, 

Imly. 
0 „ well, you can't come in and take our food that 
way!” N 

“ Yes, I can—I've just done it,” said the other. 

The manager scratched 115 head. Get out,” he said, 

bruptly, “and don't try this again.” : 
7 Haif-aa-hour later the bill was yaid, the money being 
sent in an an ied i with the werds: “It was a bet, 
written on the back. 
——— 

Brainwave: “He'll have to give up literature.” 

Heartsurge : “ Health failing?” 

Braiuwuve: “ No—huir.” 

—s § =— 
vere there are fifty thousand muscles 


APER 
A DAILY P It was evidently packed by a 


in an elephant's trun 


woman. 
——— — 
“I Dox'T think Phil Graves will ever set the world on 


“Oh, I don't know. He is an agent for a new make 


of oil stoves.” 
— — 


He: “I do believe er ance women goon the stage 
the pleasure of taking a new name. 
e must le an easier way than 


that!“ : 


“ n“ said the Spider, “have a lot to sa 
5 in connection with flies, but I shall 
speedily convince them that my abilities are not confined 
to the extermination of insect pests. ‘actly 

Saying which, he proceeded with a su pressed e hucl 
to spin cobwebs all over a bottle of shilling port which 
had been within the preceding year. 5 

And which forthwith became “ Curious Old” and 
commanded €6 per dozen, of the best. This fable teaches 
the truth of that old maxim“ He laughs best who 
laughs inwardly.” 


LIKE THE CAT, THE RAT, AND THE OWL. 


We Saat Soon BE ABLE TO SEE IN THE DaRK. 


WHEN you enter a dark room from brilliantly-lighted 
surroundings your eye sometimes pictures very strange 
atterns that seem to dance about in the darkness. 
hese fanciful designs are produced by the luminosity 
of the eye, for which we have to look to the previous 
light for the origin. 

In other words, the eye stores up light, and when a 
person goes into a durk room he is enabled to see what 
are considered strange objects by the light emitted 
from his own eye. 

Apart from this phenomenon, it is quite on the cards 
that before long we may learn to see in the dark perbaps 
just as well as we see ordinarily. This is not a mere 
theory, but a scientific fact, and experiments already 
made show it to be worthy of serious consideration. 

The starting of this new scientific doctrine is credited 
to the German scientist, Professor Helmholtz, whose 
interesting discovery has been approved by other 
eminent men; indeed many are at the moment engaged 
in perfecting it, continuing the line of investigution 
begun by Helmholtz, the result of whose efforts is likely 
to prove the value of one of the greatest discoveries ever 
known. 

A prominent London scientist is, perhaps, just at 
present leading the way in experiments in connection 
with the theory of seeing in the dark. He says thut, 
after a long serics of experiments, he has found that a 
certain faint, slow. moving phosphorescence within the 
eyeball or optic nerve, and hitherto thought to be due 
to the circulation of the blood, is sensitive to sound 
vibrations, being thrown into various movements which 
are subject to laws, some of which he has determined 
by experiments. 

Musical sounds, it appears, produce the strongest 
effect, tlie cause of this probably being the fact that u 
musical sound is vibratory in a greater degree than 
sounds produced by other causes. When the sound is 
a definite word, a tendency can be n 
noticed on the part of the phosphorescent film or slow- 
moving vortex ring to form patterns almost geometric 
in their make-up. A sudden change from a very light 
room to a room not light at all causes one fora moment 
to -_ the strange patterns referred to earlier in this 
article. 

This has been ascribed by the semi-scientific lay mind 
to a sudden shock of the optic nerve, while the average 
person has not thought anything at all about it, saving 
that it happened. As we have said, the phenomenon 
is known as the luminosity of the eye, proving that the 
eye stores up light, and this being so it is argued: Why 
cannot we regulate the 1 so that when we are in 
the dark we may be enabled to see by the light of our 
own eyes? 

It seems peculiar that man is denied the benefits 
enjoyed in this r t by the cat, the rat, and the owl. 

Oculists and students of the nerves of the brain and 
the thought processes, to whom the question has been 
referred, unite in the statement that there is looming in 
the near future revelations in regard to vision that will 
stir up the people to wonderment, revelations that will 
assuredly create a new era in that branch of science 
connected with the eye. At present 1 for aught we 
know of it, can be regarded as one of the lost arts. We 
are only just beginniug to find or to search for what has 
been lost. 

The arguments put forward in establishing the belief 
that it is ible for us to see in the dark are clear 
enough. In the beginning the visionary powers of man 
and the lower animals differed in no great degree, but 
now the balance is in favour of the animals. 

Why? Well. as the formation of the eye stands at 
present man’s is oblong, while the pupils of the eye of 
the cat, rat, and owl are round. Strarge to say the 
hum.n eye is not the best developed: cat or a rat 
has the power to utilise a degree of light that to human 
beings is darkness. This is the result of the superior 
focus of the cat's or rat's eye, which enables it to gather 
in rays from different directions and to utilise them for 
sight. 

ith a human being the only ray of light which 
really permits of sight is direct. You look at an object 
and see it in its entirety because the ray which bas cast 
the image upon the retina is absolutely without curve. 
When you enter a dark room the reservoir of light 
which the eye itself has enables you to sce for a second, 
and then all fades into darkness. Now in that dark- 
ness, as it seems in the human to be, there is really 
light; but the rays are so indirect and dim that the 
human eye is unable to utilise them because its pupil 
does not change, presenting cxactly the same surfuce to 
the crooked rays us it did to the direct ones. 

It is at this point that the udvantages of the cat's 
eye described are apparent. Th> pupil thereof changes, 
adjusts itself to the existing conditions, and hence sight 
is continued in the cat where it is lost in the human 
being. The same is true of the rat. 

The owl can’t see very far in the daytime; but, all 
the same, his vision is better than man’s. 

Of course, there is no 3 that the human eye 
will be i along the exact line of that of the cat; 
but, nevertheless, | hae investigatin Ar hope 
one day to tell us how dark, 


we may eee in t 


most entertaining penny magazine THE SUNDAY READER, 
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SENSATIONS MADE 10 ORDER. 


Actors and Actresses who Want 
to Become Famous, Read This. 


. 
country is conce cute a sorry int 

tive sense, that is to say, it is at alow ebb ; our theatrical 
artists do not patronise it. 

Sensations, as touching the petoonallt of actors and 
actresses, are not usually to „ as is done 
among theatrical artists of America. 

In this country, when a popular actor is knocked 
down in the street and gets run over, you may be sure 
that the gentleman bas really run the risk of losing his 
life; or when an actress misses her diamonds, such valu- 
ables are really lost for the time being; or when an 
actor falls through a trap on the stage and breaks his 

, you may write it down that the story is true. 

ut, whereas such accidents as these are, in this 
country, few and far between, in the United States 
similar theatrical sensations are very numerous, but 
nine-tenths are faked. 

P.W. was informed the other day by a prominent 
American journalist that the Americans were always 
eager to read anything about the members of the pro- 
fession, and the newspapers, without asking for proof, 
were always ready to print news concerning actors and 
actresses. 

He could not quite understand why in England there 
was exercised such a strict censorial eye editorially, a 
determination not to conform to the usages of his own 
country in this direction, particularly as the subject was 
an ae — to the majority of Britishers. But 
all this depends on the way you view the question. 
Tastes differ. 

An enterprising firm has been established in New 
York whose avowed object is to give talent a helping 
hand on the difficult to notoriety. Genius, as you 
know, may be a very excellent thing in itself; but if it 
is not proclaimed publicly, if it is not propped up by 
advertisement in some form, what good is it? So the 
Empire Press Association—run by one man who is not 
a Pressman—is formed to ease geniuses impressed with 
the idea that their light, in the Samal sense, is being 
hidden under a ested, and who are imbued with the 
r that they only want a fillip to spring it upon the 
wor! 

This is how it is done: Say this “light” is a young, 
talented and ambitious actress. She wants notoriety, 
— . the E or talent to back it up. She betakes 

to the offices of the association, explains her 
case, and two days later New York and other lar 
cities will be flooded with the story of the theft of 
lady’s jewels, together with a detailed account of the 
daring manner in which she tried to recover her pro- 
perty. People crowd to the theatre she is playing at 
and acclaim her. 

While the boom is still on, somehow the same actress 

ts waylaid one night on her way home from the 
theatre and mauled by a band of us. Her condi- 
tion is so pitiable, her bruises are so serious, that she 
must perforce remain away from the theatre for a time; 
then she returns to loud music and the vociferous 
cheering of a big crowd. 

That is one way, here is another: You can have an 
account of a forty-gallon milk bath which you take 
etiey cay, cad oe milkman is all there to say that he 


supplies the mil a 1 

u are appearing in a in ma the horse 
you . our stage r with en becomes 
uncontrollable, dashes off the iy esac through the 
sage Som, and bolts with you. wing you off his 
back he turns a somersault through a glass pane, and 
falls dead within the reach of the reporters. A dead 
horse is there at the theatre and can be viewed the next 


‘ou may go to an aquarium, point your bejewelled 
Tas vel abn, drop a pete dammond into 
ou can court notoriety in this fashion without a 
trek, and See d 
y . rto you have 
been playing to what we . ees aidience ; 
you have an engagemen in great 
American metropolis. C 


FE if 


is what we propose doing to : On 
Sunday your house will be entered ; they 


twen 1 

A letter to this actually fell into the hands 
rn 
— booms, si : _ 


a 
nS 


WEEK ENDING 


PEARSON'S WEEKS. . T8 


It must be understood that this theatrical sensation- 
FC his business is to 
deceive the Press, the not being nearly so con- 
servative as the British fraternity in the matter of 
personal puff. 

“Now about this little affair,” began the manager. 
“I think that Miss Gertrude ee shawls Ears 
little advertising— or something, Ww. 
5 5 we can't doa thing but supply 1 responded 

er. 

“ After all. the burglary scheme for a lady is 
ook anin pesttionel eam 55 suggested the manager, 
1 his chin and eyeing his companion closely. 
“ What else can you suggest F * : 

“We supply stories of any description, either sensa- 
tional or refined. How would this do? I will send 
round a porter to Miss Fortescue's with an order from 

ou asking for two paintings to use in the stage-mount- 
— the new piece—one a Rembrandt and one a 
Corregio, worth each £2,000—or we can say £5,000, if 
you like—which hang in her father’s library.” „ 

“But has Miss Fortescue such valuable oils ? ’ 

“That s the story, you know, we'll tell the reporters. 
See? Let the pictures be stolen on the way here. See? 
You hear of it, so does the lady, so does ber father, who, 
of course, will be frantic and tear off to the police- 
station. Twenty reporters will be at your stage-door 
in an hour. The story will be recited to them, they will 
interview the lady, who is dying from grief and excite- 
ment in the green-room, ant well, won't that do? 

he manager shook his 


“ Well, how will this suit you P” said the irrepressible 
one. “ Let us give it out that Miss Gertrude Fortescue 
had a valuable diamond tiara sent her from an admirer, 


THE MAN WITH A COUGH, 


“Do listen to him!” said the elderly lady impetu. 
ously. ‘“Can’t he stop for a single moment? 

— utterly,” said the witty man. Evidently 
es street beggars, he gets his living by his ill. 


th. 
TCT 
ly. If it were Ico ve a U of 
sympathy for him. No one could have more excuscs 
for a true invalid than myself. But that raspy, hacky. 
tickling cough—hugf! hugf !—fairly makes me wild. It 
isn’t a cough, it’s a——” 

“Nervous ailment, just like your own, isn’t it?” 
innocently 6 the stout man. He doesn’t seem 
to get any more fun out of it than we do. He sits ut 
his desk and coughs till his throat feels as if it was on 
fire, and he to bed and coughs until he falls asleep 
from pure exhaustion.” 

The young lady had not ventured an opinion till the 
nervous man turned to her, and asked her if the fellow 
did not annoy her. 

“T cannot say no, and I am ashamed to say yes,” she 
answered gently. “As you have said, he undoubtedly 
has the worst of it.” 

As she rose and left the room, the murmurs redoubled, 
including her in their criticisms; kindly, to be sure, 
ase She wouldn't thin h k 

She wouldn't say anything agai: im, you know,” 
said the short man. They des to | be — to le 
married once. Shouldn’t wonder if she co t stand 
the cough then herself. Strangest thing to me is, that 
„ just the same.” He 
jerked his chairnearer the rest of the group as he added: 

“I know one thing that will be qoute to most of 
us. The landlady has given him notice to change his 

ings. Said his cough disturbed everyone, and ‘twas 
everybody or him.” 
e elderly lady coloured as she answered : 

„Oh, I don’t know that we want him to leave. He 
seems to be a nice, quiet little man.” 

But the quiet little man had received his notice, and 
blushing, confused, the next day he left the house and 

on his way, still coughing. 

Not for the first time had the cough proved his enemy. 


can have a paste tiara here un 
strong light playing upon it. Invite the Pressmen who 
know nothing about diamonds, and if they don’t write 
columns about it—what, won't that do?” 

Again the manager shook his head. 

“Well, you know, the 9 must print some- 
pine. ow will this do? You have in the front of 
the house a valuable painting of the lady from the brush 
of her deceased fiancé, which she prizes beyond 


e His schoolmates had ridjeuled it, His fellow herbe ad 
8 5 3 di N d 

Well, can’t we steal it? Everybody in New York saffed ten about t 7 th cid ul ies 
knows the story of that 5 Imagine it being oh him about it. And when the chafing or wot 


annoyance became painful to him and the congh became 
unendurable to others he was merely asked to “ move 
on.” After he left the house it was several weeks before 
the you ney ane him again. Perhaps for her sake. 
perhaps for his own, he had not told her where be 
was going, and it was with a feeling of surprise that 
from her position in the ir she saw him enter the 
church one cers. How he bad hesitated, advanced 
and retreated, she did not know. 

She did notice, however, that he looked wretchedly ill, 
and not for the first time a feeling of concern for her 
friend overcame her. He had hardly seated himself before 
the little sound was heard, the begi of his cough. 

The minister stopped several times for the noise to 
cease. Evidently r not both run at the samc 
time. He glanced at the disturber with some wonder 
at first; then annoyance ; then vexation. He began to 
grow pale. They said he had a bad temper; it began 
t hours on his finely turned 


longer pause than usual, and the annoying 

cough was partly hushed; then as it showed Ge of 
i i minister glared at him in such an 

.e manner that stooping for hie hat and 


thieved! Think of the hue-and-cry that would be 
raised—a sensation would and could be made to 
last for at least a month. I’ve worked all the sensations 
you have read of in the papers for the last twelve 
months.” 

The man went away without an order this time. 

The fame of British actors is created purely by talent. 
They are not assisted to notoriety. In saying this we 
throw no papersion on the professional character of an 
intelligent class of artists, many of whom—those known 
to British audiences—would probably scorn to accept 
assistance such as this sensation-monger has to offer, 
but that theatrical sensations are fre: 3 in 

ee . a system similar to those — berein, is 
undeniable. 


“ JANE, you've broken as much china this month as 
your wages amount to. Now, how can we prevent this 


occurring nf 
“I Aaa kia, mum, unless you raise me wages.” 


— fe 
Wirticvus: Here's a funny thing.” 
Cittious: What is it P“ 
Witticus : Account of a man who walked in his sleep 
because he dreamed he had no momy to pay his bus 


fare.” 
— — 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” cried old Severeman, “I 
wally, don’t know what to do with you, Henry. Is there 
anythi pot in you?” 

“TI think so, dad,” replied Henry. “I’ve just eaten a 
piece of mince pie.” 


silently behind him, and the 
relief. 


— — which he doctored his le’s souls. 
Mrs. Bacon (getting ready to go out): “I can’t see] “I must ask you to me for a short while,” lie 
when Mr. Penman gets time to any literary work; | stammered ; “I am wanted outside.” 


he and his wife are always on the go.” 
Mr. Bacon: Well, I understand he finds time to do 
his writing while his wife is putting on her hat.” 


A WEDDING PRESENT FOR THOSE 


that he had used 80 often 1 
MARRIED IN MARCH. pele lpe: ; dropped slowly a 
Tnoan engaged wiwiare'toihewersisd testa 1) Aun the onal eee Tam annoying von 
during the month of March, and who wish to receive a cough stopped—suddenly, 
small bree J t chosen by themselves up to the — 
value of £1, write on the back of a 8 


GOVERNESS: Come, E N i tle 
Ethel eth, Mith Morgan ; but ou know 1 have 
been naughty to-day.” “i 


1. The reason why they should have it, 
2. The name and address of the sender. 
3. The name and address of the person to whom 


8 i il I 

& The of “I suPPross,” said a quack, while feeling the pulse of 

An attempts should reach the “Wzppine Pazsznt ” 1 submitted to solicit his 

Editor by Monday, February 20th. vice : “I think me a bit of a humbug ‘” 
We shall offer at intervals prize to other folk Sir,” gra the sick man, “I was not aware 

who are to get married in April and the subsequent | until now that could so readily discover a man- 

months year. thoughts by g his pulse! ” 


The children aad tent behaved when with of THE SUNDAY 
ee C ä 
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Tur common egg, as the 19 in the story called 
it. is a sweet and simple object, unless it is kept too 
Jons. when it leaves off being sweet, and becomes in 
add:zion most disastrously complex. But in its habitual 
condition, the egg, 
or its shell—the 
contents deftly 
withdrawn—is 
capable of afford- 
ing a basis for 
manyamusements 
Von a winter even- 


ing. 
Not to invade 
the province of 
13 . and 
egendary persons 
= 85 are tabled to 
know the in 
its native habitat, 
the London or 
shop egg will answer our purpose as well as another. 
An enterprising trader once advertised: “ Eggs by 
the dozen. New laid eggs, Is. 6d.; fresh eggs, 1s.; 
superior eggs, 10d.; eggs, 6d. Perhaps you may not 
know that a fresh or new-laid egg may easily be dis- 
tinzcished unbroken from a stale one by the simple 
expedient of applying each end in turn to the tip of the 
tonzse. A fres eee is quite perceptibly warmer at the 
larger end than at the small end. 
Another curious fact about, an egg is this. If you 
couk an in the ordinary way—so as to leave the 
yolk liquid, while the white is somewhat “set,” and 
allow it to get quite cold, you may boil it thereafter as 
much as you please—for a hour or more—but by no 
amount of boiling can you now boil it hard.” 
It is easy to tell a hard-boiled egg from a raw one 
without breaking the shell, if you take cach egg by 
the ends and spin it vigorously on a plate, or on some 
other smooth surface. Do this with a hard-boiled egg, 
and the egg will rise and spin on its end, if you spin 
it fast enough. But a raw egg, no matter how fast 
you spin it, will never rise on end. It will only 
spin on its side, and not much there. The liquid 
in a raw ee by its impact on the sides, prevents it 
rising on en 
Here is another plan of distinguishing a hard-boiled 
ege from a raw one. Take each of the two eggs 
aud tie it across and across with a piece of 
tape. Insert a piece of string beneath the tape at 
the end of each egg, so that they may be readil 
suspended. Now twist the strings round and round, 
revolving the eggs, and let go. The hard-boiled egg 
will spin round, and, winding the string up again the 
other way, will, when the impetus is exhausted, reverse 
and spin round the other way, and so on until it comes 
toa standstill. Not eo the raw egg, which will simply 
wriggle itself free of the twist and hang quite passive. 
The inertia of the liquid in the egg overcomes the 
dency to revolve imparted by the tension of the 
8 nung. 
Here is an e: 
empty egg she 


riment with a sucked egg—that is, an 
from which the contents have bcen 


it performs ‘‘cartwheets.”” 


with lawn. Make the hole somewbat large, and b 
means of a folded introduce into it a little 
quicksilver, and close the hole by securely gumming 
u piece of over it. : 

If you now stand the at the top of a sloping 
hoard, lay the egg on the ede, and release it, it wi 
turn a series of somersaults in running down the slope. 
Also, on account of the weight of the quicksilver, you 
cannot make the egg lie down, at any time, without hold- 
ing it. It is, in fact, a sort of imp-bottle, like the little 
toys which are sold at the conjuring shore. „ 

Rather a pretty experiment with a blown egg, is to 
mpd it by means of a piece of cotton attached to it 
With sealing-wax, and then cause it to swing, without 
being touched, by means of electrical attraction. The 
latter is supplied by a doubled sheet of brown paper, 
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HAT YOU CAN DO WITH AN EGC. 


If You Want to Amuse 


warmed, and made electrical by being held tightly 
against the body with the upper arm, while it is drawn 
smartly out with the other hand. 

he brown paper, which will give a bright electric 
spark to the knuckle, will make the egg swing briskly 
by its attraction, drawing the egg to itself as u very 


A paper magnet. 


powerful magnet will attract a piece 
of iron, but in a much more striking 


manner. 

An egg—that is a complete egg, not the empty shell, 
such as we have just been using—will sink in water; 
but it will float in strong brine, made by adding to cold 
water as much salt as will dissolve in it. Cold water 
will dissolve a little more salt than hot. 

If we mix a solution of salt with some pure water, 
trying the egg in it from time to time, we can obtain a 
mixture having the same specific gravity as the egg; 


An egg that stays where it's put. 


and in this water 55 can make the egg float, by a little 
, at an rticular t. ‘ . 
Thus, if 1 take a “al er full of the fluid mixed as 
above, and by means of a bent piece of tin, carefully 
release the egg half way down, we shall have the curious 
henomenon of an egg suspended, as though by magic, 
in the middle of the jar, as Mabomet's coffin hung 
in air between earth and heaven. : . 

But if we had not wholly filled the jar, there is yet a 
more curious trick greatly surprising to the unwarned 
onlooker. By means of a long funnel, add some more 
brine to the water, and the egg will gradually rise to 
the surface. Now add 
fresh water in sufficient 

uantity. and it will as 
aot sink. 

Take an empty egg 
shell, and choose one in 
which the hole has not 
been made too large. 2 
If . cae 5 65 

ut the empty , . 
Shell into the ,, WF 

F. , 
oven, so as to , 
make it very 
hot, and then 
lunge it in a 
bowl of water 
for a few 
minutes, the 
shell will suck 
in some o 
the mete Ad 
owing to the 8 5 
ion of the contained air in cooling. 
e cat or twice until you have in the egg-shell 
just sufficient water for this experiment, which requires 
that the shel! shall just be able to float on water 
and no more—that is, that a very slight touch will send 


it down, to bob up again directly afterwards. 


Moves without touching. 
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Your Friends for an Hour Try these Tricks. 
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Put it in a large, narrow-mouthed pickle-jar, nearl 
full of water. Put the palm of our ee over the 
mouth of the jar, and bear heavily upon it. The egg 
will sink to the bottom. Lift the band and the egg will 
rise ely to the surface. The compression of the air 
destroys the buoyancy of the partially filled eggshell. 
If you don’t mind making rather u mess in the fireplace 
you can utilise this shell 
with the water in it for 
another rather striking 
trick. 

Cover the hole with a 
piece of paper, well 
gummed on and gummed 
over, and put the shell 
in the fire. In a few 
minutes the shell will be 
blown violently to pieces 
by the steam 
from the water. 
Stand well back 
from the grate. 
or you may be 
scalded. 

In the next 
trick it is not necessary to allow the onlookers either 
to witness the preparations, or to be aware of the 
fact thut it is an empty egg that is being used. 
Take a little piece of good muslin, and soak it in strong 
brine. Let it dry, and repeat the process three or four 
times. Then, by attaching a piece of wire to each 
corner of the muslin, make a little cradle to l. old the 
egg-shell. Do not do this until the muslin is thoroughly 


J No visible means of 
sur port.“ 


if you now set fire to the muslin, so that it may burn, 
the egg-shell will not, as the bystanders expect, fall. 
The trick is a very surprising one, and its explanation 
simple. The salting of the muslin causes it to leave an 
ash sufficiently strong to support a light object like an 
egg-shell. 
— — fl — — 


NEW LAID EGGS. 


Eaas can be cooked in more than 500 different ways. 


In some Swiss villages eggs are in circulation in lieu 
of money. 


A FEMALE salmon, when fully matured, will lay 
20,000,000 eggs per annum. 

A coop hen will lay in her life time (averaging three 
and a half yeirs) from six to seven hundred eggs. 

THE Mon, the extinct wingless bird of New Zealand. 
was fifteen feet high, and used to lay eggs ten inches 
long. 


Ax Atlantic liner on cach trip from Liverpool to New 
York carries over 20,000 eggs, which are consumed by 
its passengers. 

Tur Chinese honour their guests b, 
them the oldest eggs obtainable, whic 
their greatest delicacy. 


AN ostrich's egg, which weighs three pounds, is equal 
in bulk to about thirty hens’ eggs, und is amply 
sufficient to provide a meal for ton men. 


Sin Joux Lussock, who once kept a queen bee for 
fifteen years, tested its ezgs, and stated they were as 
fertile at that age as when tested twelve years before. 


A HEN’s egy contains ns much alimentary matter as 
one pound and a quarter of cherries or grapes, one 
pound and a half of apples, four pounds of pears, or 
two pcunds of gooseberries. 


On.y two animals are known as egg-layers. They 
are found in Australia. The first is the ornithorhyuchus, 
or duck-billed platypus; the latter is the echidna, 
or porcupine and ant-eater. 


Tux approximate weight of the component parts of 
an egg are as follows: Th2 shell, one-tenth ; white, six- 
tenths; yolk, three-tenths. Egg, like fresh meut, 
contains 75 per cent. of water. 


In 1847, the r that the Cochin China fowl was 
introduced into England, its eggs were in such demand 
thut when sold the eggs were placed in one scale and 
guineas in the other, each egg literally selling for its 
weight in gold. 

Durina the middle ages, when the aristocracy of 
Florence and Venice were so t, mous to their 

nts, murder was consi as a small crime. 
and poisoning was so skilfully effected that many 
people lived almost entirely on boiled eggs. 


placing before 
u: e considered 


Buy a copy of THE SUNDAY READER and ycu will regret not having bought it long before. 
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New Series of Entertaining Articles. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 4, 1899, 


A LIFE’S WORK. 


How can it be most Pleasantly and Profitably Passed P 


1.—CLERKSHIP IN THE CIYIL SERYICE. 

Tux life of a Civil Service clerk has been compared 
to the fountains in Trafalgar Square—one of play from 
ten till four. It may have been so in what are now but 
faintly remembered in the service—more as a tradition 
than enything else—as the “ good old days 
when rapid promotion and fixity o 


” 
tenure on the 
office stool, or in the armchair of the chief clerk, until 
death or lunacy put an end to the compact, were 
regarded as certainties ; and the only necessary qualifica- 
tion was, relationship to the head of the department. 

But it is not so now. Competitive examinations, open 
to all who are British born or naturalised subjects of 
the Queen, the establishment of the School Board, and 
the introduction of the typewriter, have altered all that, 
and between them haye sent the Civil Service to the 
dogs, both as regards work and 11 least, such 
would be the unanimous verdict of the old bloods of half 
a oe or so ago, if their opinion could be obtained on 
the point. 

evertheless, to the moderately ambitious, fairly 
educated youth, the Civil Service, which gives emery: 
ment to sixty thousand people, still offers a fair fie 
which, if fame and fortune may not often be won, all at 
least secure an assured income; for Her Majesty's 
Paymaster-General is pretty punctual in his payments, 
and the only fines or stones s he makes are for income 
tax, in the payment of which the majority would be only 
too glad were the amount of their salaries sufficiently 
high to preclude them from claiming exemption. 

But in addition to sure payment of salary, Civil Service 
clerks secure a position of res bility which employ- 
ment by Government confers in every civilised country 
under the sun; and a pension with which to solace the 
infirmities of old age, benefits—the assured income and 
the pension—that count for something nowadays, 
considering that t are often never attained by 
medical and other professional men, no matter how hard 
they may struggle to win the one and to set aside 
sufficient for the other, and on whose education com- 
perslively large sums of money have often been 
expended. 

ince 1886 when the Civil Service was practically 
05 nised in accordance with the recommendations 


White Ridley presi the main body of clerks— 
termed Second Division Clerks, enter at the very small 
initial salary of £70 per annum. The annual increment 


Division clerks to succeed, although in extremely rare 


instances do they do so. In fact, it may without an 


r be said that a very number of clarke 
in Civil Service never reach a higher salary than 
annum, which princely “screw” moreover 
Bah oor the eunparis Of Unene lack pear 
ut poor as ros ese may a 8 
Treas — advantage of the work 2 the 
ann turning out thousands of 
e 


lo mechanical 

5 ä 

r mem which are 
E cler' 


Second 
clerks, whose initial salary been 255 
annum, with an annual increment of £2 10s. 2 ft 


1s. per week) to £70, when, by 0 
Legation to le 


annum, they rise to £100, and 
higher grade to the maximum of 
a ae 1 
1 their porary service as boy clerk or 


din | final 


d | next, incl 


reaches the maximum sum of less than £5 per week, 


and well ponder over these all im t draw- 
backs before finally l to the Civil 
Service as a means of livelihood for their sons, their 


charges, or in the case of unfettered intending 
candidates, for themselves. 

Candidates must be between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty years. For these appointments, as for most 
others, an open N examination has to be 

assed. The examination is not difficult in so far as 
he subjects are concerned, but it is exceeding) 
“tricky,” and those candidates who have not been we 
coached beforehand to answer the “catchy” style of 
uestions put, are safe to be tripped up, and so stand 
1 5 a sorry chance of being successful. f 

However smart a youth may be, or consider himself 
to be,as a penman, or at arithmetic, phy, history, 
orthography, composition, book-keeping, co; Tas intri- 
cate manuscripts, indexing and docketing, and digesting 
returns into summaries, which ther form the 
subjects of examination, he is strongly advised to seek 
the services—not of a local amateur—but of a good pro- 
fessional Civil Service coach, who is certain to pull him 
through, if he has the right “ grit” in him, and is not a 
much greater dunce than he imagines. 

If this advice be followed, the candidate will receive, 
apart from tuition, many valuable hints as to the exam- 
inations, of which there are two—the preliminary and 

. The preliminary is held for the . of weed- 
ing out the “duffers.” It is a very ‘air compared 
with the final, which is generally held simultaneously 
in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and certain provincial 
towns, and occupies several days. 

As a rule, a considerable time elapses before the 
result of the examination is announced, and the suc- 
cessful candidates generally have to wait as ong in 
before they receive their appointments, althoug while 
waiting they are frequently temporarily employed as 


copyists. 
articulars regarding dates of examinations and 
necessary qualifications may be had on application to 
the Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 
Westminster. 
— — — 


THE average girl will try to look unconcerned when 
she has ordered four dishes on the menu with French 
names and they all turn out to be potatoes cooked in 


different ways. 
— — 


“ Dip you tell Miss Mobile that you considered me a 
prevaricator P 

“No, sir; no, sir! I told her that there were many 
ane instances where you had told the 


— — 


Wire: Was that man ever a farmer ?” 
Husband: “No.” 
Wife: “But he’s always talkin’ about the delights of 


That’s what shows he never 


the | livin’ in the country.’ 


TEMPERANCE Man: “I was glad to observe that at 
the recent launching your vessel was christened with 
pure water, instead of wine.” 

Old Salt: “That's so! I just said to myself: ‘ Cap'n 
Readings sys I, this thing has got to stop. I ain't 
goin’ to waste any more good liquor on such foolish- 
ness. 


Better than the Best! 


5 

PEARSON’S MAGAZINE is better than the best, and 

ter than the brightest, of all other magazines. Its 

t, artistic cover outshines overy other G7 on the 

bookstalls. Its contents are the work of foremost 
authors and artists of the day. 

The fiction in the February number, 


ready on Wednesday 
¥ - stories by Max Pemberton, Cutcliffe Hyne, 
. an 


55 eight positions of Mohammedan 


0 Damming of the Nile” is of exceptional 
describing the wonderful Lac feats 


The Highest Cross in the World. 


Crosszs are placed in all sorts of positions, but the 
monster structure that has recently been erected on the 
peak of the highest of the Mountains 
certainly claim to be the highest cross in the world. 

As a matter of fact the cross is a tower, and has been 
built more for the purpose of ! than anytbing 
else. The tower stands on the Josephshaehe Mountain, 


and commands a magni t view. 
The mountain on eT feet above the level of tl: 


sea, and the croas-tower is 120 feet high. The coloss:! 
structure rests on a quadrangle, shaped into an immense 
hall, to hold 500 pepe. A stairway of 200 steps leads 
to the top, but a hydraulic elevator makes the journey 
easier. 


can 


Shooting Big Fish. 


Grxat excitement and sport is to be found in hunting 
the halibut, one of the largest of Pacific fishes, mostly 
found in the Straits of San Juan de Fucca. 

The line-reel which is used at the stern of the boat 
resembles an old-fashioned well-lift. "When hooked, the 
halibut draws the line slowly at first; but on findin.- 
that his progress is checked, it gives a vigorous jerk and 
speeds away at a furious rate. 

When its efforts are fairly expended, the fish rises to 
the surface, churning the water all round it into foam, 
and presenting a somewhat startling sight for the 
amateur. The hunters lose no time in shooting the 
monster before it has time to disappear, but not until it 
1 — 05 dead do they venture to draw it towards the 

t. 


The great halibut of the North-West coast sometimes 
attains a weight of 1,000 pounds, and is regarded as u 
dangerous game. 


re —-— — 
Sublime Impudence. 


THERE was a fellow in . who was strongly 

suspected of sheep-stealing. ere were @ good many 

cases of the mysterious pearance of choice sheep 

75 — 1 * W the squatters, which were traced to his 
r; bu 


a very wily and 1 chap, he 
We e an alibi, or some other 


rally s 
lefence, which reduced the c! to a mere suspicion. 

At last, however, a squatter riding through the woods 
perceived the 8 thief from the 
thickets, and after looking to see that no one was near, 
walked up to a flock of sheep and deliberately knocked 
over the t and fattest. 

At this moment the squatter rode up, and confronting 


the thief, exclaimed : 
„Now, sir, I pid got you! You can’t get off, you 


“No, 3 
an Pa dois again, nay 
me as am going peaceabl. road! 

The fellow's impadence wea so sublime that he escaped 


The Power that would be 
Required to Move the Earth: 


STaTIsTIcIaNs sometimes have 
them has amused himself 


mass to a force equivalent to witation 
This is a gratuitous supposition, for in spite of its 
enormous mass the earth weighs nothing. 


Gtarting with the tack thet the earth mass is about 
8 000,000, 000,000 tons, our statistician cali 
we 


The vaporiza- 

tion 5 — water would require 000,000, 000, 000 
This carried in trucks tem d 
rh bat a, cae sss 
times round the enti.” r oe: at 
r 
e to traverse its own . ; 

storage a shed would cover 
floes tha ares of = * 


If we realise that, his fantastically 


WEEK ENDING 
FEB. 4, 1899. 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO BEGIN THIS SPLENDID SERIAL STORY. 


The letters Fitz had given into the keeping of Bonner 
for safety, since he himself anticipated more fighting, and 
possible death. 

But as for Bessie’s missive—“ The real and only Fitz- 
1 — 5 is sure a gentleman”—he had put it in his own 

uch. 

They had then taken to horse, and ridden hard to Coln- 
brook. And down the path through the yows they went to 
the presbytcre. 


“Tis sure they are gone onward by now,” said Mac, “for 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 
a 


@oLD STEEL, 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


Avthov of “Prince Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” etc, 


“Say’st thou?” 
“Aye, by thunder! We lie in wait about the manse, 
and as the old Father steps out, we gag and bind him. 
Then I don his robes and hio to the confession-box, there 
to wait till the luss comes kneeling, then I have her.“ 

„Aye, 'twill do—if she come.” 

“ She will—'tis odds she will. The boy, who knows her 
manners, says it. And tis her first occasion since she stole 
the letters.” 

But tis I will don the curate's robes,” 


why should ae linger here to be captured? “Thou?” 
“ Sure enough,” said Fitz. “ Aye, Mac.” 
WITH THE HELP OF THIS SUMMARY YOU CAN “Except the good Bess tarry for confession before : 


As thou wilt. But why not 1?” 

“Oh, I know not. Swipes! ’twere like a morris- dance o 
May-day to hear Bess lisp confession!” 
“But, Fitz, thou wilt not fail the King?“ 
“Fail? I?” 


BEGIN THIS STORY AT ONCE. 


8 .—A pious girl, devoted to her lovely younger sister, 
Gee Tana, the amorous 8 VIII. having got a sight of 
Jaura, Bessie is flying with her over the country from the 


vespers,” suggested Bonner. 
“Tush,” answered Mac, you lisp like an urchin. Folk 
adil Ky to make confession when fears urge them 
orward.“ 


King’s : ; Which proves that you know naught of Bess: for she’s “Once aforo has failed him with his letters, lal; a second 
Mauro caves ee who directs the flight | devout as a seraph, and bold as a ety te time were a wee too much oe 

oe 7 38 tks „„ Being devout as a seraph, she hath nought to confess,” “Sure, tis not to me thou pratest, Mac? I fail? By 
Garrett Fit : rgerald — e and tecretiy loves her. | 8aid Fitz. the sacred wounds! I'll pin the misproud little minx, 1 


sjacdonald,—Friend to Fitzgerald, and one of the King's searchers. 
Merx Bonner.—Sweetheart of Laura, but also onc of the searchers 
. dent by the King with Macdonald and Fitzgerald. 

„ @’Ossorio.—A miard who seeks Laura for political 
a cing and a great ter. 


leyn.—A lady who, aiming at queenship, has sent ont 
hace ene after Tears. 


“Hath she not on her conscience the stealing of thy 
letters? 

But being bold as a dragon- fly, she will cry ‘buzz!’ to 
her conscience.” 

“Oh, they will sure not be here,” said Mac; “yet, no 
harm to question the good Father.” 

They had arrived at a low odd-gabled manse, buried in 
greenery ; they knocked. 

Tho Father in person opened. Ho was a broad-faced old 
man, red and stout, with defiant, autocrat eyes. 

„What make you friends? he asked aggreasively. 

„Wo seek a pair of girls and a wizard-man, who wero 
lero three hours gone, Father.“ 

“ By what authority? 

By the King’s.” 

Deliver mo your warrant.” 

We have no warrant.” 

Then are ye mere strolling Corinthians. Get you gone.” 

“Nay, tis insolently said, Father. Abase, prithee, that 
high stomach. Are the maidens here—yea or no? 

And if they be? Here, Grip, at em, dog!” 

The priest whistled. A huge ban-dog bounded bristli 
from nowhere, and was sprawling in the air, making wit 
vicious spring for Bonner’s throat. But it dropped in two 
wheeling parts. Fitzgerald’s sword had whisked through 
its neck. 

Father, are the maidens here—yea or nay? We take 
your sacred word,” said Mac. 

* will not give it.” 

“Then we search the manse.” 

The priest clapped loudly three times. 

«Tis a signal to the fugitives, Fitz!” cricd Mae.“ They 
are here, sure!” 

“In, then!” responded Fitz, with rising colour. 

The two brushed past the priest, and went with prone 
outlook, ransacking every room and nook. Only one locked 
door checked them, and it was a great Gothic portal, of 
thick cak, barred and studded with iron—the entrance to 
the priest's library. 

“They are behind this door,” said Mac. 2 

“*Tis so, Mac; but nought less than a culverin ‘could 


3 25 


swenr, as rudely as a beagle his hare o Christmas Evo!“ 

55 said it angrily, and Mac went: 

“ m 1 22 

All day they kept close in the inn till the dusk deepened, 
then they went out on foot. 

As the Father put out a leg from his threshold, he was 
seized in vigorous arms. As his mouth opened to roar, it 
was dumb. 

Without noise they laid him in a near room of the pres- 
bytere, after taking his hat, surtout, and beads. Mac, with 
Bonner in tow, ran to lurk among the yews, if perchance 
Bessie should pass, that he might seize her. 

Bessie, however, sat already in the church, easy of 
capture without the trick of the confessional ; for she sup- 
posed the pursuing party gone far past Colnbrook by now, 
and an hour before the lyers-in-wait had come to lurk 
among the trees round the manse she had gone openly to 
the holy place to string together and lay up for herself in 
heaven that day a long litany and treasure of devotions. 

As for Fitz, he hied to the church in the black frock. As 
he passed, a sexton eating the graves doffed his hat. The 
evening dusk had 

Through a side door Fitz flitted into the sacristy. He 
flung on indiscriminately the priest’s alb and chasuble and 
stole, hanging there; thence ho slipped by an open door 
into the confessional. 

It was a small den, with one window and two doors. In 
two adjacent sides were two little gratings fitted with 
sliding shutters, one of them in one of the doors. Fitz 
made sure by trial that this door opened and swung freely, 
that he might pounce out with quick ease. In the den, by 
the gratings, were two high-backed, old brown-oak chairs. 
He sat, drew back a shutter, and his small blue eyes 
twinkled 


Then, with bowed head, came Bessie Ford, and 1 nelt, 
with a “ Prithee, Father, give me thy blessing, for I have 


There spread a pallor under the tan of Fitzgerald's face. 

The very last tints of the summer-evening sun shone 
through the stained needle- window, and lotioned her smooth 
hair in a vision of faint other-world hues. 

Fi 1d’s will was on the spring to seize her then and 
there, but his body sat still. Imitating the priest's gruff 
voice, he bid her say her Act. 

Then she confessed in a voice lowly as the moaning 
evening breeze, 5 8 5 5 


It grew dark. The hues from the window we-e all c ead 
grey; but his voice she knew and felt. 

In his ion he made a movement to rush to her; a 
movement infinitely sad and tragic in its final results. Ho 


CHAPTER XV. 
Ar Col xnROOR. 


Sixce Mauro Calvo knew that his westward course was 
now tracked by his pursuers, it entered his calmly medita- 
tive brain that his way would be to make them pass 
him on the road and rush onward seeking him, while he, in 
his serene fashion, ambled after them at leisure on his mule. 
Therefore he made haste through the scented morning 
toward Colnbrook, where he had old acquaintance with a 
priest, and the girls followed at a canter. 

In that day, when all travelling was by horse, everyone 
could ride. ura’s co 1 felt . nee hair 
strayed in gossamer 13 was on her breath. 
A nt Bessie, seeing her so, a bright flash of galloping loveli- 
ness, still near her, was inwardly content. 

Calvo said: 

By all that’s rigolo, here's n beautiful occupation for a 
man like me!” 

They were descending slowly a stony path through over- 
archin 5 

0 oh ‘tis your excecding wondrous goodness, Master 
Calvo—!”” said Bessie. 

A truce to my goodness, young woman. You have 
reason to talk of my goodness, methinks. Gadding over the 
country with two moppets on galloping tits behind me, and 
a lot of silly mad cattle on my track. What you call 
that?“ 

“Oh, Master Calvo, tis even exceeding abundantly 
gracious—— ” 

“Well, well. Don’t distress yourself—don’t you see you 
bother and worry me? Everything gone to rack and ruin— 
all my 1 I had in my mind the doing of—a 
jt preparing C 
just ing an lor 0 5 
Welch’s, sore chest; now, I suppose, the old fool will die. 
And here am I gadding about this blessed morning with 
two young women—perfect strangers to me—and every- 
thing gone to perdition. And all through that mumping 
chuff of a King!” 

Laura, behind, pulled a wrinkled nose and down-turned 
mouth at Calvo; and Bessie, r at every 

brook village- 


grumble, went with bent and guilty h 


The to the of Col 80 treet. It Ia had come to seize her, and she had won him; but his rush 
dieting bor teas t, three cows loitering down ed impresved her only with the fact that he had come to seize 
1 to the bottom, past the church, searching her. 

or the pres 


A crazy instinct that his words of arama y were only 
part of the whole ruse flitted instantly through her brain; 
and she was gone like a roe—he after her. 

She behind the sacrarium, leapt the altar- rail, and 
he lost her in the dark church. He went trotting after 
her, calling woefully : “Good Bess! Sweet Bess!” 

Then out from the church he ran, his eyes swimming in 
tears, toward the yews; and to meet ran Mac and 


Bonner. 
Fitz put both hands on Mac’s shoulders, holding him away. 
“How now! the maiden, Fitz!” 
«Oh, tis the rarest spirit! 
Fitz, thou 


8 ; Where the pestilence is the presbytere?” grumbled 
Alvo. 

They came back, searching. An old er, clad in 
a one from a door. To him Calvo 


said: 

Faith, Fitz, here's what I ed — : wherefore squandered 
they three good hours waiting here?” 
: ri seat knows. The alchymist tarried to marry with 
little Bess on the road, mayhap.” — ef 

“ They . have had some design, sure! 

„Heaven urs.“ 

“T have explained to you that the good Bess tarried to 
confess,” said Bonner, with demure smirk. 5 

„To confess that sho envies the kisses her sister hath 

ipped of thy che lips, boysic.” 

at Nay, hin rather thy romg warrior-busses that the little 
Bess would be after, for she hath writ thee a letter of 
amorous challenge, that laughs while it weeps; for saith 
she: The real = peed Fitzgerald is sure a— 

46 t to t, ! ” 

2 Bat by the eleven Fun !” cried Mac suddenly, “ if 
the boy hath reason 2 all!” 

5 If Bees hat not indeed tarried to confese, but if, being 
for whatever reason here, she do confess :” 

“ hat then?” 

a Way, then, we have her; and, having her, we have her 


the 
“ Where the ee rol is the 2 
ae yonder, back o' the „ behind the rows of 
8. 
Thither they turned again, and found that the house lay 
quite concealed in a waving meadow-land behind three 
thickly-founded lines of 


not deep; ‘oh, no, no,’ said 


“*Tis a very angel, Mac. She’d move and melt Beelzebub. 
Oh, if thou could’st hear but one half her gentle, gentle 
heard but now!” 


“ She said that for love of the little Sis, Mac, she’d brav. 
„ How have we her?” 2 f 

“Gramercy! we ecize her in the church! 

“Bah! Bess is too wary a wypo for that. If she be 
indeod bent upon confession, she steals like a wind to the 
coe, and there hides in some locked nook of the sacristy, 

her turn come.” i 5 
eie Dat ag she kneels confessing, we grab her! 
„But the old priest whisks her into his box, and slams 


us out.” 

« i to the bo: 12 

“He 2 some little door or trap-door, and 
‘Then, by Wood and mail we pinion the priest before- 


And she said like hawks hunting a poor little 
linnet—a poor little fluttering linnet, Mae, eor—e0 thou and 


“ Said she that? 

“The little thing, Mac! the little helpless soul, my friend. 
Oh—no more! no more!” 

„Aye, but hear the whole! Hear u man out! She said 


not Mac. „ anid she, ‘ 
— 1 E dan de the Bd 
debeste, belag men.“ 
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“ Sail sho that, verily?” 

“Sho said it, Mac! Sho sought pretexts and loving 
pleadings for rudo, unmanly tykes like thee and me.” 

Mac's glinting eyes moved between their lids, in close, 
keen reflection. 

„Well, ’twaa rely said.” 

“Then draw thy sword, Macdonall!” 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

Bonner, boysie, draw thy sword! 

Hut wherefore?” reiterated Mac. 

“To take oath with me, who am thy true friend and 
single. James Macdonald. Hunt her without me thou wilt 
not, sure; and hunt her more with me thou shalt not! 
Swear, then, with me, that we escort them into safety now, 
and, now and always, with our bodies do succour, shield, 
and champion them against Cardinal, or Pope, or King, 
with all their dastard myrmidoms. Swear—wilt thou?” 

“Nay, but this is rash impulse that will pass. Faith, 
faith, I act not in that way, Fitz.” 

Fitz put his arm clcse about his friend's neck. 

“Come, Mac, come, coz—for me, if not for her. Drop 
that hard brow, and be still thy old friend’s friend. Else 
draw thy blade and stick me!” 

Fitz persuaded, as he fought, like a whirlwind. Ho had 
a will as passionate as tho will of Bessie Ford, whom he 
championed. 

“Fitz! Fitz!” said Mac, “hast weighed all the awful 
consequences of this change? The agg 

“Consequences! King! But nay, ; men of rich 
blood think not of Kings and consequences. Never, lad, 
never! A poor little thing, in soro distress, most chaste, 
most sweet, braving all alone in her innocence the high 
Puissances of the land that hunt her, hath need of us. Con- 
sequences, quotha * 

Mac studied the ground with slanting frown, perplexed. 
i he throw up his head. His pressed lips were 
smiling. 

“Tis heroically said, Fitz, lad! But 
swear, abye my oath, not for a day or two, 

“For ever, aye! There ‘twas Mac that spake! 
draw, my brave!” 

In a moment three swords, with rushing sound, went 
leaping into the air. Three mouths kissed the hilts. 

“I swear!” cried Mac. 

“I swear!” cried Bonner. 

“T swear!” cried Fitz. 


remember; I, if I 
but for ever.” 
Draw, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tue Escare. 


Tur swords dropped into their scabbards. 

“Our first gear must be to hie to the manse, said Fitz, 
thaws acquaint them that we fight row, not against, but for 
them.” 

“This night shall I see Laura!” cried Bonner, with 
backward-shaken hend and wriggling locks ; we shall have 
long rendezvous beneath the trees.” 

“And to-morrow the good Father here shall wed ye. 
Only, who then shall be my sweetheart, when Laura takes 
thee from me?” 

g 1 give thee the little Bess,” said Bonner with his 
emirk. 

“A truce to that, boy!” growled Fitz. 

And Mac went : 

“ H'm ' ” 

They ran up the threo green-black wooden steps of the 
front gable, and into the manse 


“ 


yee lying 
irected against Fitzgerald, 


passed she mopped, 


and 


this time, . At the 
step, and 


hemas. 
“Nay, tis useless, Father,” said Fitz, “now we are 
nothing but yourfriends. Where lurk the maidensand the 
wizard-man ?” 

“Gone, ye lilburns! gone, ye daws—— !” 

a aight tis false.” an 

ut it was true. e next moment, hearing a thud of 

hoofs, all rushed to a library-window to see. 

From a little out-house, where the mule and horses had 
t galloping off. 


loose rein, were away. 
landlord, lounging by the inn-door, 


2 
be brisk riding about country to-da 
of them!” . se 2 


A new and special series of articles en 
SUND 


— 


fierce queries of Sir 
with loose rein were 


and the girls were quite lost to 
main Bath Road, and now was 


bye-ways, across country, with a very vague idea of his 
direction. 


HEARING HEAT AND COLOUR. 


Ax APPARATUS TO TELL THE TEMPERATURE 
BY SOUND. 


‘Landlord, hast thou in herbergag 

with bare heads, and a man a-mule in 
Then, ko he to his mates, ‘are 
and away they hie. Then, it 
come those three who have 
twenty minutes agone, 
stion anent the two 


gallants, and ko one: 
two maidens a-horse, 
skull cap?’ ‘No,’ ko I. 
they fled onward to Slough,’ 
being three in the afternoon, 
even now ridden off; and it is 
another five, with tho self-same que 


Ir is only a comparatively few le who possess the 


* 1 tae N tor 1 a aaa ll remarkable faculty of hearing colour; but an electrical 
“Why. thet 1 11 ucht of the matter. Then, | instrument has been invented now by means of whicl, 


ko ono of tho five, are they fled onward to Slough.” And the various ranges of temperature may be heard in an 


i ie.” ordinary telephone receiver. g 
1 i hie! scampering cross-country | The apparatus is very simple in construction, the 
cavalcades” external appearance being like an ordinary electric 

«Tis battery box, similar to thoze used in sick rooms. From 


one side of the box extends a long insulated wire, 

ing a small coil of bare wire at tl.e end of it, and. 
from the other side, wires hold a telephone receiver. 
The latter is held to the ear so that the temperature 
into which the bare coil is thrust may be heard. 

When using the instrument, the listener looks at a 
dial on the battery box, and sets particular attention to 
the buzzing noise caused by the heat or cold acting on 
the bare wire. 

Suppcee, for instance, that we wish to ascertain the 
temperature of a pail of water. The bare wire is thrust 
into the water, and the observer places the telephone tu 
his ear. There is a hand pivoted in the middle of the 
dial face. This is turned from figure to figure on the 
dial, and whilst the pointer does not happen to be at 
the figure representing the temperature of the water. 
there is a continuous lond buzzing sound in the receiver. 

As the pointer nears the figure indicating the correct 


80.” 9 

„But hold! did not Dame Higginbottom's grandchild 
aver that old Gaffer Mcux had babbled somewhat of three 
folks ns king the way to the manse—— Pp . 

“ By St. Hubert!” cried the landlord, “I’m a lost spirit 
if here comes not yet another troop o them—— 1¥ 

In a minute a sweating cavalcade of six drew rein at the 
inn-door. They desired to know whether the landlord 
knew aught of a party of two maidens with bare head, and 
a man in skull cap. They were Alvarada's party, with 
Sir John Perrotand four others. 

The foreday party of three of whom the landlord spoke 
wore Wolscy-gallants; the evening y of five were 
Anne’s emissaries—Percy of Northumberland, with four 
serving-men. 

At about eleven that night Du Ballay arrived at 
Colnbrook, with a party of six knights. 

Meantime, even as mine host of the Roe answered the 

John Perrott, Fitz, Mac, and Bonner 
hot in loving pursuit upon the trail of 


the fugitives. me 5 0 temperature, the buzzing sound becomes fainter, until, 
But now the twilight had deepened almost into night wien it comes Papeete. stops altogether. As soon us 


sight. 
of his flight, had left the 
travelling hotly through 


the buzzing stops the observer knows that the tempera- 
ture of the water has been found. 

Various interesting experiments have been tried with 
the instrument—the temperature of rooms, a man's 
body, ice, in fact almost everything being indicated with 
remarkable accuracy. The instrument is now in use in 
a number of warehouses for the purpose of finding out 
the eee of the various rooms without openiny 
them. In the old days it was neces to keep the 
oe gry hed operating under high pressure all 
the time, it being impossible to tell the temperature of 

particular room without first opening it. 


Calvo, in the urgent moment 


“Ride, Mac, like furies! cried Fitz. Miss them now 
we must not! Spur, spur, Bonner!” 

An we miss them, captured they will be, certes, wizard 
or no wizard,” answ Mac. Royal Harry will sweep 
the country with fifty, with fifty thousand men an need be, 
1 id have en. Anyway, Fitz, we've entered on a 

ig game of shovel-board!” 

They went in single file, panera through a winding any. 
lane of soft, dried mud. In reality, they were in no danger he new thermometer will doubtless be of much valve 
of missing the fugitives; for they were galloping in the | in factories where furnaces and ovens are used. It can 
right direction, though on a different path; and their | be made to ring an alarm, and hence would be invalu- 
cattle were travelling greatly faster. able in the powder magazine of a war ship. In fact, it 

And, suddenly, clear sheen overspread the country from vill be iated i ituati b. ; or 
a es ie aa as 1 at 10 a wide level of hedged heat en — be loses: N where) increaPea:0! 
meadow-land, out cries Macdonald : H ° f 

There Fitz, are they near ahead, to the left!“ One of the most remarkable of mental processes is 

„Oh, they are pursued !” exclaimed Mac with conviction ; | the faculty by a good percentage of people 
there's fighting, Fitz!” of experiencing the sensation of colour in association 

Still further to the left, galloping obliquely upon the | with certain sounds, the colour seen being definite antl 
fugitives, appeared a party of . 

me nearer ugitives itz and Mac. n the first place, there is a crude colour sensaticn. 
They were Percy of Northumberland, and his four. : often very beautiful, associated with certain sounds. 

There was nothing to do but cut them off, by taking | such as each of the vowel sounds, musical 
three hedges, a five-barred gate, and the intervening fields. | notes, or icular musical instruments. In 
And at the first bend of the path, over a bramble-hedge | the second pies, there are colour sensations when- 

ever letters or written words (symbols of round) are 


with easy vault slid Fitz, and over after him, in supple 
1 or thought of, so that when the word is uttere! 
he 


succession, alid Maz and Bonner with easy vaults. And 
now, with deep-driven spur, they scampered across field, N visualises the letters, each having a distinct 
int. 


bounding the hedges in supple succession, Fitz foremost. 
And: Hi there, stop, stop, or we fight!“ called Fitzgerald, 
in clear bell-tones when he was near. But young Percy, 
not being of a mettle that stops, advanced; and in another 
moment there sounded the shock of their meeting. 

Percy’sa men were themselves galloping in mid-field, but, 
intent upon the fugitives, had held their course till 
nearly the last. They were, therefore, caught in demi- 
flank, and at once two riderless horses went trotting across 
the meadows. 

Two fighting-men fastened upon Macdonald, and the 
stoels of Fitz and Percy met. Bonner, too, with chilly 
heart, had drawn sword, and, at the first shock, given one 
blind hack at someone's armoured back without offect. 
Then, as if of its own accord, his horse had backed, and 
quiet sat Bonner with lifted sword, and vigilant eyes, and 


Our Paper Patterns 
are Gratis J 


WE GIVE THEM AWAY—WE DO NOT 
SELL THEM. : 


THE above is not merely a trick of phrasing to catch 


panting nostrils, as who should say : “ Twere dangerous to | your eye. It is a fact. Every 1 with HOME 
ap 175 me, ra prithes ioe Fase Pens NOTES 
e same time, Mac e with a demi-lance on 

one flank, a bill on the other. Under these conditions, his A FASHION SUPPLEMENT IS 
defonce was as faulty as the light was dim. lance PRESENTED. 
Pe eae saith: wail on the breast bone, nd he tambled | It conta 
wound throug on the e, and he tumbled | It contains sixteen pages of fashion desi; by the 
backwards over his croupe. BEST artis any of i 0 

That moment wound have been Percy’s last—for his e e 


battle-axe was wheeling high in air, and Fitz had heaved 1 r sie Reas mecdatiers. of £be/s9); 


his two-handed sword almost behind his back to hew once 


and make an end- but there rang a shrill, affrighted cry of |} READERS MAY OBTAIN ALL OF THE 
“Clubs! clubs!” and the blow did not daniel Tho 
. dere whom, Macs ror re ding fal PATTERNS GRATIS 

lew a, 1 it wasastonish- | by sending a coupon for each. 
e ee tit throwgh "Note the i ty of the offer. Wa do not undertal« 
din amd bec, AS he 1e l ag merely to present one pattern—which perhaps you do 


not require - but we give you a choice of over twenty. 
Have you never wished to have 


A PRACTICAL TALK WITH 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKER? 


All the writers in the HOME NOTES Supplement have 


a wide 01 
0 they den AND DO 


y. but t 
give you the benefit of their advice in that little pover, 
and in most cases their remarks are made clear by 
explanatory diagrams. 


meantime, had run away but a 
without delay, started in 


— 5 of 2 fight, Mauro Calvo had 
Bonner scoured the country till 
the dear fugitives were lost to 


(To be continued.) 


Great Preachers Who Have Moved the World,” has commenced 
AY READER—Engliand’s greatest penny ee in this weckt 


PAVILION GOSSIP. SOMETHING ABOUT SOXEBODY. 


NorTHOMBERLAND has beaten Cheshire under the TueE ex-Empress Eugénie has some Hibernian blood 


Rugby Union five seasons in in her veins, being the descendant of an Irish soldier of 
Durtne the coming summer a team of Rugby players fortune, who made a name for himself in Spain. 


from the old country will visit A Mn. W. S. GruBert cultivates other things besid 
Up to the time of writing the Bristol City Club have the muse of Boel He is an amateur Alen fret 

won no fewer than eleven matches this season by the odd and takes great delight in his Jersey cows, of which he 

goal. is very proud. 
On y once has there been a difference of more than Tue Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, h 

a goal between the two Sheffield League clubs in their had the rather uncommon experience of kage ines 


many meetings. mothers-in-law during her married life—her husband's 

Tnosk great rivals, Glasgow ag, and the Celtic, father, the Duke of Argyll, having been married three 
have met four times this season, gates averaging times. 
£1,030 for each match. 

One of the big football clube in America has ted 
a mechanical contrivance for teaching the players how 
to tackle an opponent. 

Forrest, who played at centre half for the Blackburn 
Rovers in their hey-day, was as nimble as a cat. He 
once jumped clean over a player who endeavoured to 
dispossess him of the ball, and continued on his way. 


A Terrible Pest of Flies at Sea. 


In the Indian Ocean vessels occasionally run into vast 
fields of seaweed. These weeds are the home of a lar 
and voracious species of the dragon-fly. Attracted 
the fumes of sugar cargoes on ships, the flies wi 
swarm upon the decks in millions. ousands of them 
penetrate the hold and feast upon the sugar. Bi 
enough to do mischief, they sometimes get savage an 
attack the crew. 

There is a case on record in which a terrible pest of 
flies lasted for five days. Then far up in the sky the 
desperate sailors saw a flock of birds circling. They 
were a mighty army of “ boatswain's birds, the deadly 
foe of the dragon-fly of the Indian Ocean. Upon the 
pest these birds chiefly subsist. They had scented their 
ancient enemy, and just as the steamer was directly 
under them they swooped down. These birds of the 
sea resemble a dove, but are much larger. They have 
long tails and sharp beaks. 

Against the crew’s es the flies had no 


_ PRESIDENT KRUGER’S insensibility to physical pain 
is very great. Four years ago he was kept awake one 
night Wa e n ree ee pine 
in the middle of the night by means of a pair of pi 

which he hunted up in the kitchen. * 1 


VIcE-Apuin AL. Sim Henry Rawson, now in 
command of the Channel Squadron, is the youngest 
officer of that rank in the British Navy. His first 
exploit was in the operations against China in 1858; his 
latest was the Benin Expedition. 


Tux Kaiser intends to add the study of astronomy to 
his other multitudinous hobbies. Since he visited the 
observatory at Potsdam the other night, he has made 
arrangements for the placing of astronomical instru- 
ments in one of the top rooms of the Palace. 


M. Georcg Cuarris, the betrothed husband of Mdlle. 
Lucie Faure, the daughter of the French President, 
belongs to a family that has been engaged in the 

rfumery trade at Grasse for several generations. He 
is the possessor of a large fortune, as his father made a 
lot of money in the production of essential oils for 
perfumes. 


OnE of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
King of Portugal is, that he is perpetually smoking. 
Whenever you see him, except on very important State 
occasions, he has a cigar in his monte: and no sooner 
does the glowing ash get within warming distance of 
the Royal nose, than it is replaced by another. Dom 
Carlos is a good conversationalist and a keen sporte- 
man. 


1 D famous 1 855 is one of 
the few people who can do two entirely ite thi 

at the same moment. She will sit peg the ane 
apparently writing a letter that causes her the greatest 
grief and agony—the tears running down her cheeks 
and the sobs shaking her whole frame—and on the paper 
that lies before her she draws funny caricatures of 
persons she knows. 


THE Countess of Warwick has a pair of horses that 
are the envy of Society. They are magnificent white 
Arabian steeds, and are a perfect match, although the 
came into her possession at different times. She haa 
one, and the late Baron Rothschild had another; the 


cause further trouble. 


THE £100 PRIZE WON AGAIN! 


Tell All Your Friends About It! 


This week the £100 prize has been carried off 
in its entirety by 
Mr. W. HOLLIS, 
40 Well Street, 
Poplar, E., 
whose sheet of 20 coupons contained TWO 
which were absolutely correct. 


they would have added nine points to their League 
total. 

Tue brothers James, whose play at half-back con- 
tributed so much to England's defeat by Wales at 
Swansea, have two younger brothers, who at present 
are performing very well at half for the second fifteen 
of the Swansea Football Club. 


Nicholas Ross, the most famous member Preston 
North End has ever possessed, had no Fs winning 
for the club the blue ribbon of the and the 
English Cup. He had migrated to Everton at the 
beginning of that season, but he soon returned to his 
old love. 


THE Swansea F. O., the unbeaten 2 of Wales, 
have arranged to visit Paris to play the Stade Francais 
on Sunday, April 16th. The news bas aroused intense 
indignation throughout religious circles in the princi- 
pality. It is * as an attempt to foist a 
Continental Sunday on religious Wales. 


Tue Liverpool Club, in the ten days covering the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, met five strong 
clubs in the League, and scored nine points out of ten. 
Their opponents, all of whom were playing at home, 
were Blackburn Rovers, West Bromwich Albion, Notts 
County, Sheffield Wednesday, and Sheffield United. 

Piayers have been suspended during the present 
a hoon unpleasant cere, but ict is & novelty to 

ear of a referee being suspended in ordinary wa: 
fora month. The k t of the whistle to earn this 


Football Prizes of 
£1,000, £100, £25. 


Tue Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, February 4th. 
To the reader who names the correct result of all these matches we will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the event of two or 
more being correct the money will be divided. 

If no competitor gives a quite correct solution TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS will be dir amongst those nearest. If between now and 
the close of the football season any one competitor wins the hundred 
pounds prize in full three times consecutively we will make him a further 
present of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


Football Coupon No. 23. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, February 4th. 


from Cross out which you . will be the losing clubs. For a draw 


. ont cross out either. latter discovered that 9 0 nore a match, and offered to 
Wuen the Hon. A. F., now Lord Kinnaird, captained 1 Sheffield United v 2 Bury. 5 3 9 — 8 ue ore Hie ah a she 

eee ore Lem aed pod . eee bis * ; 

the best sg eer r side, he had reached the age of : Notts Forest 5 : — QuEEN WILHELMINA does not intend to be a mere 

thirty-six. Kinnaird, who is now fifty-one, took 9 Bolton Wanderers wv 10 Everton. figurehead in her kingdom, and do just what her 

CS 5 team of Old 11 Derby Coun v 12 Wolverhampton Wan inisters say is the proper thing to be done; she 


intends to have some voice in matters of State. A 
woman's nature has just shown itself in her with refer- 
ence to the design for new coinage; she has rejected 
two designs, in the one case because her effigy was too 


THE International between land and Scotland is 


N. 2 4 
of the > Provinoes i the scene of the encounter, which 2 Brighton United 8 2 5 . g young, and in the other case for exactly the opposite 
is April will be the Aston Villa ground, os Bristol 4 4 At 
which will be bo arranged as to accommodate 56,400 23 Swindon 5 eee Tun Duke of Connaught is a rigid disciplinarian, 
spectators, at 6 Yield of £4,087 1 25 Royal Artillery 78 St. even in his own home circle, and l is one of 

Tux F. C. have accompli „ Corinthians nes Bement. his great points. On one occasion he had arranged to 
5 im the plished of the game, 29 Ireland 9 es ae 4 attend a military entertainment with the Duchess and 
N ‘End 3 eee 31 Oxford University Richm his daughters. They were to start in the carriage at a 


certain time, but when their parents and the carriage 
were ready the young ladies had not finished dressing ; 
the Duke refused to wait, and as the Duchess would not 
go without them, he went off alone. 


Queen HENRIETTE OF Betc1uoM is another European 
sovereign who has had a fall share of the sorrows of 
life. At forty her hair was white. Her son, the Duke 
of Brabant, so suddenly that it was rumoured that 
he had been poisoned; her son-in-law, Rudolph of 


Preston 
triumph in the lish League, their record included 
four drawn ; but the Rangers have gone through 
the Scottish Competition with an unbroken line 
irt: points in eighteen 


Previous to their at Turf Moor over: Burnley cur our COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


1. may be sent either from P. F. or the Arnrurie Recorp. In 


January 9, 1897. On the vious Saturday Stoke had 8 * will be found valuable hints as to which side is 
Aston 


were ultimately Leagu paren Austria, committed suicide; her favourite bew, 
hampions—by three to nil, — 1 ts — 2. Nobody mast enter for this competition who will not abide by the Prince Baduin, whom she had } Bic bn o ant 

" 25 ar ane a Editors final decision. was killed in Brussels; and her demented sister, the 
Villa—who are favourites for the chan ionshi 8 All coupons must =e hod meglio Se Ele chen P., | Empress Carlotta, lives in a gloomy chiteau, where the 
bye she untae snore on Deceraber Slat, the Setur- first Posy ard. will be disqualified. Queen bestows the greatest care upon her. 


4. Competitors should cut out the above coupon, score it as directed, 
and address in the vided, and send to 
EVoOTBALL No.2 . Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
seen the new football cou: n in the ATHLETIC Recorp?P It is 
8 eer the kind. Tou have one forecast free and —9 
may have a8 many ‘more as you like at one penny a time with 
surprising discount, vin. that 1455 may make nine extra attempts for 
sixpence and eighteen for one Ning. 


Princess Mop or WaLEs—or Princess Carl of 
Denmark, as she now is—always had the reputation of 
being the most humourous member of the iy, and 


ers aaa ap waited until he looked towards her 
an wrote very deliberately on a of paper, 
twisted it up and threw it away. Theo er, seizin 


of icked up the slip of rand 
ved it. On it was written: How I n tie 


a reporter!” 


to make. 
Geta copy of the Armietic Reconp and sce for yourself, 


The contents of this week’s SUNDAY READER are instructive and entertaining, and make it the best penny magazine published, 


— 
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This chip was split on a rock. the stere Nall was floated 


Floating Half a Ship. 


THERE was considerable excitement along the banks 
of the Tyne not many days ago, the object of interest 
being a very strange-looking craft that sailed up the 
river, a ship—or what was left of her—that had 
evidently been in trouble at sea, and was returning to 
Kort with as much speed as the captain could get out of 
her. 

She was the queerest-looking object that sailors of 
fifty years’ experience had ever seen, and at first there 
was no designating her. Her form puzzled the 
patriarchs of the local marine world as they stood with 
their glasses to their eyes endeavouring to unravel 
the floating mystery; her wobbling about in the water 
as she p through the intricate passages on 
the crowded river in places made one’s eyes dance 
with fear, while her mode of propulsion, . 
ultogether so very different from that identified wit 
ships or craft proper, caused crowds to run alongside 
the banks of the river, or wherever they could, in their 
anxious endeavour to find out how she was being steered. 

She did not appear to have a proper bow or stern; 
on the contrary, she looked like a battered- up piece 
of old black hull that had somehow got loose from 
the bottom, and was floating anywhere and plunging 
anyhow at the mercy of chance. 

As you know, steomehipe create a disturbed wake 
with their propellers aft, but this freak ship made a 
curious churning at her bow, like a spaniel paddling 
himself along with his paws. 

It turned out afterwards that this marine prodigy 
was all that was left of the fine steamer Milwaukee, 
which had only two days previously left the Tyne for 
foreign ports and on the second day struck the rocks 
at flee with a tremendous crash, when going 
at fu 
sharp-toothed rock penetrated into her keel and 


A 
stood up eight feet nigh fa the main hold. In this 
deploratle condition it looked as if the big steamship 
was a total loss. 


But this accident simply served the purpose of causi 
the most remarkable b feat in world. It es 
seen that no ordinary operation could save her, so the 
daring representative of the underwriters who went out 
to inspect her hit on a brilliant idea; it was the last 
chance. 

He determined to blow the ship in two with dynamite, 
and attempt to float off the stern end, which contained 
the ship’s machinery and steering gear. 

This part of the eg 175 a e free from water, 
owing to the watertight bulkheads. There was no hesi- 
tation, no waiting, and so the work commenced at once 
at imminent risk and peril not only to the disabled 
ship, but to those who were about to engage in the 
hazardous work. 

Fifty feet forward of the stokehold bulkhead, which 
still remained intact, operations were begun to cut the 
ship in two. Charges of dynamite were spread about 
the ship, euch charge varying in bulk according to the 
thickness of the steel sides to be broken. One especially 
troublesome plate took several pounds of dynamite to 


sever it. . 

The salvage y naturally proceeded with their 
work very carefully, only being able to do a little bit at 
a time, so it was not till at the end of the third or fourth 
week that the last explosion took place which finally 
divided the ship. 

As the after-end of the leviathan floated off the rock 
65 deep water, the crew and workers set up a great 
cheer. 

The Cruden Scaurs, it may be said, are rocks lying off 
the Scottish coast. 

The forward end of the ship, of course, was left on 
the rocks to be battered into splinters by the wintry seas. 

Having so far succeeded in their work, the next thing 
the breaking-up party did was to put the machinery in 
the floating end in order. All the essential parts of the 
ship were unbarmed ; the boilers, engines, dynamos, and 


the por and stearing gear were all intact. 
Tv t ra end where the amputation of the 
bow taken place, was patched up as well as ble 


with iron sheeting below the water-line and with tar- 
paulin above. Now steam was got up and thus she 
started stern first for her home port, crawling up the 
river when she got there in the most extraord 
fashion, zigzaging and pitching about in a stupendous 
manner. 

Another strange fact in connection with this ship is, 
that she is having a new fore-end built to her 
half. and when whole is completed she be as 
good as ever. 


Don’t Go to South Africa. 


Ar the present time it is calculated there are 10,000 

le out of pe hy in Johannesburg and district. 
hoals of letters have been written to the home papers 
hg ini men in all parts of Africa, pointing out 
the difficulties which exist at the present time in 
making a living, much less making a fortune, in the 


nsvaal. 

Editors have devoted leading articles to the subject, 
advising people to be careful before relinquishing a 
moderate certainty in the old country for a most us 
uncertainty in South Africa. Johannes now is 


: nnesburg i 
in auch a condition as few other cities have ever pre- 


sented. 

Trade is paralysed, business of all description 
is at a standstill, mines are closing down daily, many of 
the most prominent are just keeping the fires burning, 
and hun of le are absolutely starving. 
walk round the parks in Johannesburg will give some 
slight idea of the present distress, the occupying 
the benches, their pallid drawn cheeks and lack-lustre 
eyes, the hopeless way in which they glance at the 
passers-by all tell their own sad tale. 


A New Game for Parties. 


A NEw social diversion, known as a cobweb party. 
has been recently introduced. The way in which it 
conducted is as follows: 

A pretty artistic Japanese card of invitation is issued. 
Bye the card is e e ee a strange device in 
cobwebs, accompanied by the inevitable epider. 

All the interrogatories on the arrival of the guests 
are left unanswered, and they look sleepishly into one 
another's faces as they i make out the meaning of 
a number of coloured ribbons attached to the chandelier 
suspended from the centre of the drawing-room ceiling. 

Bach ribbon is ticketed with the name of one or other 
of the assembled guests. The whole bunch hang loosely 
to the ground, and appear to lead off in different 
directions, their destinations being concealed by a num- 
ber of rugs carelessly scattered about the apartment. 

After the curiosity of the guests is sufficiently aroused 
the hostess condescends to explain that as soon as the 
names and numbers of the guests had been decided upon 
an equivalent number of coloured ribbons had been 
selected and fastened to the centre of the chandelier in 
the drawing-room. 

Euch ribbon was then carried es various parts 
of the house and twisted round different pieces of 
furniture, a handsome and costly prize being secured to 
the end of each ribbon. 

The hostess then allots her guests a ribbon apiece and 
tells them to commence winding it up into a neat ball. 

“You will continue the operation,” she concluded, 
“until reach the end of your ribbon and secure 
your prize. You will then return to the drawing-room 
and receive my congratulations.” 

If the house and immediate grounds be large the task 
undertaken is by no means an easy one. Guests are all 
eager to trace out the hidden cle and young ladies 
will find themselves and their ribbons very quickly in an 
inextricable mass of confusion with young gentlemen, 
and soon, if the guests be -bumoured, mirth 
hilarious prevails and disentanglement becomes at once 
one of the fine arte. 

When you think all is going along like a house on 
fire probably will come your first check. Your ribbon 
will be passed through a hole in the floor or you will 
find it wound dozens of times round the antlers of a 
stag in the passage a long way above your reach. 

Love quarrels are said to be delightfully adjusted 
through the medium of this ingenious house game. 

Sooner or later the various guests reach their goal. 
According to the wealth and position of the hostess, so 
are the value of the prizes. 

After supper, it is not unusual to again fasten the 
ribbons to the chandelier, when an impromptu maypole 
dance brings to a successful termination a good evening’s 

un. 


— — — 
“J wever heard of an artist being attacked by robbers.” 
„What's the use? They seek somebody worthy of their 
steal. 
— — 
Neue: “I always walk a mile every: afternoon for 


my complexion.” 
Kellie: “I thought the chemist's was at the corner 


below !” 
— fe 


“Tere are two men who will never die of water on 
the brain.” 

5 L not?” 

5 er never uses water and Charlie hasn't any 
brain.“ 


“Gor anything 


— — 


want sharpened, gents?” inquired 


the aged pedlar the razor paste. 
“ Yes,” replied the smart youth, at the desk near the | Teen 


door. “ You can sharpen our wits, if you want to, old 
man. 

Got to have something to work on, gente,” the old 
man said, as he looked round the room, shook his head 
pityingly, and walked away. 


Lizards that Grow New Eyes. 


Tae Tuatara lizard of New Zealand is said to be one 
of the most ancient . of a now 5 
It original: 9 our eyes, nom has to be 
contented with but two. It lays 1 and these take 
no less than thirteen months to ha out, the embryos 
passing the winter in a state of hibernation. 

These remarkable animals are found on in one or 

'y 


two places in the colony, and they are ra becoming 
scarce, as collectors from e part of the world are 
continually on their track. are about eighteen 
inches in , and, like many of the lizards, are said 


to have the characteristic being able to lace 
a of their limbs, etc., which have been destenyed. 
owned by Mr. Carl Hanser, of Awanui, had the 
misfortune to lose an eye some ago, and now a 
complete new eye, a8 fect as the undamaged one, has 
grown in the place of that lost. . 
While the eye was developing the lizard seemed to be 
no more inconvenienced than a human being is in the 
growing of finger nails or hair. 


RESULT OF DISTRIBUTION No. 24. 


None of the whose names were selected in 
connection with the Note Distribution Scheme this week 
applied. They are: 

E. W. Anderton, 64 High Street, Maybole, Ayrshire, 
Thomas Barlow, 5 Castle View, y. 
B. Cooke, 2 Warren Road, Hoylake. 
S. Davey, 9 Camden Street, Plymouth. 
Edmonds, 86 illy, W 


J. Piccadilly, W. 

iggins, 8 Grattan Street, Cork. 
James „ 17 Keir Street, Edin 5 
H. Stubbs, 19 Roupell Street, Lambeth, S. E. 
J. Taylor, 48 Hoxton Square, N. 
Alfred Wymer, Town Green, Yarmouth. 


THIS COMPETITION IS NOW CLOSED. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway, Football, 
and Cycling Insurance. 
474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This I holds good for any number of claims to th: 
extent of £1000—not for one only, f 


21 00 SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. c. 
{Te chem r of Chetms, water 6 Die bien 
(INSURANCE TICKET, spplicable to passenger trains in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Section 33 of Ocean Accident 
issued under 4 ny Fae ice 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


ia she bbeve Corpensiivn ts the 9 
E an aceident the ta in Eick depeased was an 
im any of the railway sorting 

or railway servants’ 


and 
in his, or the 
pa: 
1 pencil on wided at the foot. This may be left 
at in, or ber, abode, e long as the is — 
PROVID ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal 
representatives such oon injured should death result from such 
;; ˙ ondneme 
occurrence, 
8 Hi Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor of 


while actuall n wided 
that — at the time of such —— had dnia, or 
bee, pean, the Insurance Coupon to be on the front pase, 
or 5 his, or her, usual signature 
written in ink or pencil on space provided at the foot, aud 
that death occurred within twenty-four hours „ wl 
FC t 
above address, wi! three days of its ocourrence. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This Insurance holds good for the current woek 
Se ee eee ee ee AA 
1890, Take No aids * 8 


2 
f 
72 
E 


Premium under Sof the Act, A Print of the Act can be scen at the 
affcs of this Journal, ov of the cate No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon @& this paper in respect of the same vist. 
. 
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The cheapest, best, brightest, most instructive anJ popular penny weekly magazine in the United Kingdom THE SUNDAY READER. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 4, 1899. 


w the Opinions of Great People 
N are Obtained ? ss 


One sees published in the daily and weekly papers 
so many letters written by men and women of moment 
testifying to the excellence of certain proprietary 
articles, that the question naturally arises : ow are 
these testimonials obtained N 

Are they unsolicited and spontaneous indications of 
approral and . and are they, as unbiassed 
opinions, worth the paper they are written on P 

‘Asa matter of fact, nothing is easier than to obtain a 
testimonial of this kind, provided the article for which it 
js required is reasonably good, and provided the 
penning of such a testimonial does not in any way 
commit the writer. : 

That is to say, if you wished to secure a few words 
of approval concerning a new vintage of wine or a new 
Wand of cigars, you would simply send along a case of 
the one or a box of the other, together with a letter asking 
the recipient tobe generous enough to giveyou his opinion 
as to their quality. Naturally, if he answers at all, it 
is to say that the one or the other, as the case may be, 
is “excellent,” or “all that could be wished,’ or 
“extremely fine.” This does not indicate that the 
testimonial-writer considers them better thun any other 
wine or cigar at the same price, and so far as influencing 
those who are able to think and judge for themselves, 
is absolutely valueless. 

Several correspondents have written me recently 
pointing out that we publish no opinions of this sortcon- 
cerning our Hundred Books. 

Now know the reason. 

We could get favourable letters from half the big 
people in the Kingdom regarding these books if we were 
so minded. But we are not. 

It is like this: 

Every man who has already, or is anxious to obtain, 
a library, large or small, is a man who is capable of 
dooming BE own conclusions and of judging for him- 

wi 


self out the assistance of another man, however 
capable and prominent the latter may be in his 


own sphere of life. 

If, on reading over the list of our books, a man says 
to himself: “ Well, that’s a good list, but don’t think I 
want them,” then a whole sheaf of laudatory letters 
from testimonial-writers will not convince him other- 
wise. And, on the other hand, if a man sees the titles 
of the books, and says: “ Now that's a 8 batch for 
the money, I’ll get them,” then his mind is made up he 


value. 


4 


1 
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Inventions woted in 
4 Now to Patent an In. 
Hvours& Fang. Pec 


free. 
6S a 


reader of P. W. as I know him—onl 


envelopes containin 
orders, and congratulato: 
received the books, flood 
assigned to the books. 


far ex 
list of twenty, from which applicants are allowed to 
pick and choose, is largely taken advantage of. 


strength which is so grea t 
the ailments prevalent in the winter season. 


a shaneery Lane, 
Te enter assisted. 
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judges for himself right aw: to whether th 
worth it to him, and big eee, 
unbiassed) in the sbape of testimcnials, are not wanted 


by bh 


people's opinions (not wholly 


im. 

The average man—and I am taking as a standard the 
wants to have a 
is right hand for 
ut down with his left the price 


ood thing placed within reach of 
im to seize it, and 


asked. Never has that theory been carried out in 
practice more emphatically than in the case of our offer 
of the 160 Best Books. 


Post-cards and telegrams applying for list of books, 
coupons, cheques, and postal 
letters from those who have 
e department in these offices 


Cuiously enough, the demand for sets of a hundred 
that for those of fifty, and the extra 


A post-card to these offices will bring along a complete 


list of the books together with the necessary forms to 
fill up. And a 


postal order for ten shillings will bring 
along either fifty or a hundred splendid volumes boun'| 
in red cloth, or in half morocco, according to what you 
ask for. 

Carriage is paid on all parcels in the United Kingdom, 
and your whole liability amounts to an average of five 
shillings a week (payable monthly) until the total 
amount is cleared off. 


— ———ů 


“Dip you let him kiss you before 1225 were engaged?” 
“Yes; that’s how we happen to engaged. Papa 
came along.” 
— — 


Mr. NICETELLO: “I am told that Miss Bullion never 
wears the same dress twice.” 

Miss De Pink (rival belle): “ Yes, that is true; and I 
understand that she has a different set of teeth for 
every day in the week.” 

— — 

Jones said it must be provoking for a woman who has 
been working all day mending her husband's old coat to 
find a love-letter from another woman in the ket. 
Brown, who has been getting heretical on the subject of 
feminine saintship ever since “his bright particular” 
shone apart from bim, at once derided that idea as per- 
fect nonsense. There is not a woman on earth, he 
observed, but would find the letter before she began to 
mend the coat; then it wouldn't be mended at all. 


Warms and Exhilarates. 


This delicious Cocoa is of the greatcst bencfit in the cold 
season as a stimulating, warmth-producing beverage possessing 
nourishing and strengthening propertics of the highest dietetic 


Having regard to its exceptional digestibility Rowntree’s 
Elect Cocoa contains the greatest possible proportion of the 
nutritive heat-imparting substances of the cocoa bean, and, in 
conjunction with these, the powerful natural stimulant known 
as “ theobromine,” which serves to brace up the system, and to 
give staying power and stamina, and to ensure that 
t a factor in enabling us to throw off 
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WHITE WINE OR RED? 


Expents Say THAT RED 18 THE BETTER. 


However much our temperance friends may depl:.re 
the fact, the drinking of wine continues and will «cn- 
tinue as long as there is wine to drink, This being so, 
the following facts conceruing the choice of white or 
red wine may be commended to the notice of those who 

take a little of the gencrous fluid for medicinal or other 


urposes. 

Paris leads the way in the matter of wine as in the 
style of dress, and it is noteworthy that during the ; ast 
ten or fifteen years there has been a radical change in 
the kind of wine consumed. Formerly, red was in 
favour; by far the larger portion of the wine consumed 
was of that hue; but white is most largely drunk new. 
Red has been disp!aced by white, which has leapt into 

ublic favour; and the example of Paris has Leon 

ollowed y other parts of France and by other coun- 
tries. 

Now, the question arises, is this change due to mere 
caprice or is there some hygienic reason for it. Some 

ple like red, others prefer white, but the preference 
for either is largely a matter of fancy, and the lover of 
rel will give it up for its rival beverage if he finds that 
most of his friends or fellow-guests ure regaling thein- 
selves with the latter. But competent authorities have 
been excited by this change, and have examined the 
question from à hygienic standpoint. 

The results of investigation tend to prove that the ' 
revolution in colour is not due to hygienie considera- 
tions; in fact, statistics show that red wine is more con- 
ducive to omc ae white. M. Carles, a Bordeaux 
expert, declares that the effects of the red are much 
more beneficial than those of the white, and that the 
revolution in public taste is not of good augury for the 
health of the community. 

Another expert has been taking a census on the 
subject in the Department of the Gironde. This 
Department has well-defined red wine and white wine 
communes; they have always been so distinguished and 
have not been affected by the fashion of the day. His 
idea was to see how many person: over seventy-five were 
to be found in the 5 districts among the 
registered electors, and the result is rather startling. 
In the white wine district he found 88 out of u total of 
3,029, equal to 2˙9 per cent., whereas in the red wine dis- 
tricts the number was 381 out of 6,738, eq ual to 40 per 
cent. In other words, the percentage was practically 3 
against 5, not far short of double the number. 


A MUSICAL TREAT. 


SCOTTISH SONGS (Sol-fa and 0 
Notation, with Pianoforte Accompaniment). 
a. paper covers, 2s. in cloth. with gilt 


110 


BLS. STRATHSPEYS. AND 
RORGRAL DANCE MUSIC. ner. =. 
eloth, 3s, Gd. Violin Purt, (d. 


RVAN COLLECTION OF SCOTTISH 
Nd. Six Parte Now Ready. 1s. each part 
paper covers. In cloth, 28. Fil. edges, 
MONSTER COLLECTION FOR MELO- 
DEOW (in Sol-fa and Oid Notation), contains 
Instructions, Songs, and Danc: Music. Largest 
collection published, 1+, 


222 WE. Ae or Cia e. 
ALLAN’S CUIDE TO THE BALL-ROOM 


ecntaina everything about Dancing. A handy 
little volume, price 6d., cloth covers. 


[OZART ALLAN, 70 Sth. Portiar.d Bt. GLASGOW. 


BEDSTEADS 2 


DESCRIPTION 
DOMESTIC OR INSTITUTION USE. 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY. 


nervc- Stock. 


Latest Designs and 
Improvements. 


A Combination of Highest Quality 
aad Lowest Price 


6d., od., 


Bo. 1 Tar Deriance.’ 
Has now come. A Post. card enffs and fronts. 
to W. PRETTY & SON, 
Ipswich, will bring an Iuus- 
trated Booklet telling all 
about their Corset 


each, 18.9 half. 

No, 3.— 

wear. 

Sample free by post, 3 8. 
Also the ‘Crry EVENING SHIRT, 
one stad hole, and large cuffs, 


29 
WHEN CROTRING VENTION S128 OF SO ek BAND, 
AND SAY WHETHER TO BUTTON Pith ek FRONT. 


PETTIGREW & STE HENS, 


anufactarcrs, 
GtLAsaow. 


une pr 
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For a Troublesome Cough, Iemp of Sores 
add it to a little honey, and let it dissolve in the 

On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 


mouth. This will soothe when all other remedies fail. 
° Butter some squares of toast, 
Devilled Toast. spread then. with French 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost, 


mustard mixed with chilli vinegar and chopped pickles. 
Place on this a slice of hard-boiled eggs, then cover with 

We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, vis. 


a thin slice of toast, and serve very hot. 
Articles Infested with Moth ould bs 
Bodices, 3id.; Skirts, 43d. ; Costumes, 64d. ; Coats and 
Skirts, 7id.; ete., ete. The quality of the patterns is as 


with benzine, for it injures nothing and kills the 
good, or even betler than ever. 


A Pace MORE PaRtTICULARLY FOR Lapizs. 


Teones will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Salt Fish is 1 freshened by soaking in sour 
milk. 


; are thickened with arrowroot, 
Uf Fruit Sauces tbeir eolour and transparency 
vill in no way be spoiled. 118 
After Rinsing Wooden Bovls, Mgnt 
not in suushine, or they will crack and warp. 
should be placed for several 
Frozen Meat jours in tie kitchen before it is 


cooked, or it will be tough. Meat that is thawed 
quickly is invariably hard and tasteless. 


° When economy is an 
Unbleached Linen, object, the bleached 
damask should be bought. This soon becomes white in 
use, and is far more durable than the fully bleached. 
If linen has to bexstored for part of the year the 
advantages of the half bleached will soon be dis- 
covered. ; 
Take half a pound of lean beef, 
Beef Essence. tree trom skin and gristle, and 
mince it finely on a board. Set the meat in a jar, cover 
closely with greased paper, stand the jar in a sauce- 
an ot boiling water, and simmer for four or five hours. 
Btrain off the essence, and free it of any fat with white 
paper. (Reply to ALICE.) 
Sausage Eggs Make a Good Supper 
Dish Mix two table-spoonfuls of fine breadcrumbs 
78h. with half a pound of sausage meat, adding 
enough shoppe parsley and sweet herbs to flavour 
delicately. il three eggs till hard, and divide each in 
half. Puta layer of the sausage meat round each piece 
of egg, and smooth it with a knife dipped into boiling 
water. Place the pieces as t are finished on a 
plate, dip into ese: then into finely crushed vermicelli 
and fry till a golden brown. Fry a good handful of 
eprigs of parsley, pile in the centre of a dish, place the 
egg cutlets round and serve very hot. 


i leaned : 
The White Fur Pu a fay 1 


table and rub it well with bran moistened with hot 
water. Rub next with a flannel till the fur is quite dry, 
then with a piece of book muslin apply dry bran in the 
game manner. Afterwards put some magnesia into a 
muslin bag, and well rub into the fur. It is an improve- 
ment to stretch the skin before commencing this 
process. To geet ye this first sponge the hide with 
a mixture of salt and water, taking care not to wet the 
fur, ea the skin, fur downwards, on to a table, and 
with the hand stretch it as far as ible. Keep it in 


the desired by nailing it with tintacks on to the 
table. ( ly to Lapy May AnD WHITE Rud.) 


2 is alwa made as 
Worcestershire Sauce fonowe my house, 


and is excellent, and will keep good for years. I al- 
ways save for this the vinegar from pickles, especially wal- 
nut, for it takes the place of white wine vinegar and 
makes the eauce a better colour. The sauce should be 
made in this way: Pound together half an ounce of 
cayenne pepper, half an ounce of shallot, and one 
eighth of an ounce of garlic in a marble mortar, addin 
Tt uart of white wine vinegar; then press i 
ugh a sieve. Lastly add a gill of Indian soy, 


destroyer. Exposure to the air and wind speedily takes 
away all trace of the disagreeable smell. 


To Make Beefsteak Tender, soba geet 


oil with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Brush this 
over the steak, and let it lie in the mixture for three 
hours before cooking, turning it occasionally. (Reply 
to CLARA.) 


This is How to Make Tracing Paper. 
Take two ounces of Canada balsam. Put it into a jar 
with half a pint of spirits of turpentine, and mix 
thoroughly by a slow h When the solution is made, 
paint it with a soft brush on to good tissue 4 This 
paper dries quickly and cleanly. (Reply to J. Lewrs.) 


Never Wash Toilet Combs luteiy nes. 


pass A for the hot water and soap are apt to make the 
teeth split and the comb rough. The best way to clean 
a comb is with a brush sold for the purpose, and 
obtainable at a small cost. If the brush is used very 
often, it will me the comb in perfect condition without 
any further treatment. (Reply to F. N. T.) 


is an inexpensive dish, and one 
Orange Snow that you can easily make. Dis- 
solve half an ounce of sheet gelatine in half a pint of 
water; the rind of two oranges and two ounces of white 
sugar. When the gelatine is dissolved, strain all 
through a piece of muslin. Mix the whites of one or 
two with the above, also the juice of two oranges. 
Whisk well for twenty minutes, and place in a wet 
mould. Turn out to serve. (Reply to E. M. P.) 


Stewed Chestnuts $0270 round a turkey or 


as 
follows: Parboil about a pint of chestnuts, then peel 
them, keeping each as whole as possible. Put these in 
a stew-pan with a small pat of butter, a gill 1 
stock, a pinch of salt, and also sugar. hen 
boiling, let the nuts only simmer till tender. After- 
wards let the chestnuts Foil fast, shaking every now 
and again till they look 1 Then take from 
the pan, and arrange round ird. 


8 . will suit your 
This Cheap Plum Pudding purpose, I feel 
sure, and if kept boiling steadily for four hours it will 
be most excellent. Take half a pound of potatoes boiled, 
drained, and mashed fine, r of a pound of carrots 
which have been thoroughly boiled and mashed to a 
pulp, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, quarter of a 
pound of flour, quarter of a pound of suet, three quarters 
of a pound of currants, one ounce of candied peel, a 
pinch of salt. Mix all together overnight, adding one 
egg if more moisture is required. Next day, place in a 
pudd ng - mould, tie over with a ‘cloth, and cook. 

Reply to DaPHNE.) 


. 5 Heat a wineglassful 
German Froth Sauce. ot sherry witha little 
sugar and grated lemon peel. Beat one egg, throw in 
the bot wine, and beat it to a froth. Serve at once. 


Steel Table Knives for use in the Kishen 10 
if anything greasy be stirred with them, they at onco 
become dull and blunt, and the ivory handles spotted. 


Select large, ripe fruit, cut 

Baked Bananas. off an stalk, — set on a 
piece of buttered paper in the oven. Bake slowly till 
the skins begin to split, then take off the skins, set the 
bananas on a dish, and garnish with a little whipped 
cream. 

Encourage Dancing in your Children 
for it is a healthful occupation for little ones, and does 
much to train them in gracefulness and ease of manner. 
I should always have children taught dancing after they 
are four years old, when they will thoroughly enjoy 
their lessons. (Reply to EpINBURGH.) 

make a very supper dish to 

Potato Eggs accompany slices of cold ham, 
beef, etc. First mash smoothly six or seven boiled 
l add to them the yolk of an egg, one ounce of 

utter, half a small onion 2 very finely, with some 
E pepper, and salt. all together thoroughly ; 

orm the potato into pieces the size and shape of an egg. 
brush over with beaten egg, dip into fine 8 
and fry in deep fat toa ght golden colour. Lay on 
thick paper before the fire to dry. 


This Cumberland Sausage Recipe been 


sent to me by a kind correspondent, who has used it 
for with success. The sausage may be made of 


and bottle for use. If you find the whole process too Turn the sausages every 2 

tedious, after pounding the dry ients, put them By drying in this way 

poly pour the vinegar ing on to them. flavour and will — 
Cover 22 und let it stand till the vinegar has k for weeks. (Thanks 

extracted the flavour of the ients, and before to CUMBERLAND 

bottling add the soy. This sauce always improves by 
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The reserve the 
eee Siesta 
it Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Heuristic Btrech Londons W.0, 


Week ENDING 
Fre. 4, 1899. 


ERE IS PROOF 


The Strongest Kind of Evidence from 
Mr. W. Seott and Mr. Geo. Butler that 


UNYON GURES RHEUMATISM, 


MAR. SCOTT'S STATEMENT. 
Cured after Doctors Failed to 
Relieve him. 


never found relief. I was advised by a friend to try 
Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure, and found relief in the 
first bottle. I have continued to take them for some 
time, and now am quite able to follow my employment, 
thanks to Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure. Being a paper- 
hanger, and on my feet all day long, it seems like a 
new world to me.” 


MR. BUTLER’S STATEMENT. 


stifies for the little sugar pellets. 
“| cannot say enough in favour 
of your medicine.“ 


r. GEO. BUTLER, a well-known and popular engine 
* on the South-Western Railway, residing at 
oldsboro’ Road, South Lambeth, says: For over 
ceks I suffered terribly from rheumatic gout in 
hands, both feet, both elbows, and both knees. I 
forced to remain in bed fully a fortnight, during 
h time I could not move at all. An old lady 
ing next door told me of the benefits she had 
ed from taking Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure. I 
d to try it, and the result is I am entirely cured of 
na I cannot say enough in favour of your 


sm. 
» 


ine. Mr. Geo. Burier. 


fatter What Your Disease, Whether it be Catarrh, Deafness, Asthma, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, Liver Complaint, 
Headaches, Throat or Lung Troubles, 
Munyon Has a Cure for It. 


Munron Reme ‘ies act instantly, 


relief after the first two to three doses, and effecting a rapid cure 
the most obstinate cases. There ecific has plain 


ving 
2 a separate Mun, Remedy for each disease, and each sy: 
pus, co there can be ro mistake, If you are 8 pg Tany Free Guide to Health from your nearest 
; it will describe your disease, and tell you how to cure yourself with a Shilling Munyon „ If you 
t vou have 1. take Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure. If you have kidney trouble, take Munyon’s 
Cure. If nervous, use Munyon’s Nerve Cure. If you have catarrh, Munyon s Catarrh Cure and Tab ets 
you. If it isa female complaint, use Munyon’s Female Cure. If you have stomach trouble, take Munyon's 
sia Cure; for a cold or a cough, the Cold Cure or the Cough Cure; and so on. No matter what the disease, 
le absolutely ccrtain of a cure if you take the remedy recommended in the Gude.’ 


IAL LIST OF CURES. SHILLING VIALS AT ALL CHEMISTS. 


RHEUMATISM CURE. 


im 
vigour health to these who suffer from 
3 or debility. Price One 


KIDNEY CURE. 


iis 


loins. 
in th 


3 Pain 


Munyon's Kidney Cure has — 9 77 It cures pains 
STOM. AND PEPSIA a Teck, loins, ins, from kidney disease, puffy 
8 peek 1 1 8 2 face, eee the feet and limbs, &. Price 


One 8 
NM. 


on's 

indizestion and st. ing. 
1 — stomachs 
d by over-eat or 1 

has been im 


8. Price One 8 


COLD : 
ons Cold-Cure vai eee ma few hours a 
Abe One hüben d pneumonia and consump- 


N CURE. 
CONSTIPATIO. Ae 


wels, and restores 0 
3 te ute in con- 


ing. 
EME DIES seldom fail. Tho 
MUNYON'S  CATARRH F pe bag 


tarrh 1s.—era es the se from 
* 1 and che Catarrh Tablets—price 1s.—cleanse 
and heal the parts. 

MUNYON'S FEMALE REMEDIES area boon to all 
women. 


OINTMENT positively cures all 

er ONS Frise dus Shuling. he 
MUNY ASTHMA CURE a lerbs re 

i ONS Minuten, and eure permanently, Price 


ONS COUGH CURE stups coughs, night 
lays son mows, eh heats the Tangs 
Shilling, 

x. 
. It cures 
Prostration, stimulates and ens the 
tones up the ‘whole bode. “Price Oue 


ns H 


leadache:Cure stops headache in three Four Shillings. 
—.— Shilling, MUNYON'’S VITALISER, THE GREAT TONIC 
wh 5 Price Four Shillings. 


to the Munyon Specialists will be answe 
tial advice, giving the proper course of treatment. 
—5ðr.i! eee 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


YON'S HOMGOPATHIC HOME REMEDY CO., 


LABORATORY AND CONSULTING ROOMS} 


123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


Mr. W. Scorr, of 2 St. Anne’s Buildings, St. Anne’s 
Court, London, W., writes: “I have been a great 
sufferer from rheumatism for a great many years, and 
have tried all kinds of medicines and pills, but have 


()” ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 


‘ALFOSCO’ COSTUMES. 


BUY DIRECT BY PARCEL POST FROM 2 
2 oat en Mm THB * IAI 
DESIGN No. 04. 


10/8. VELVET-TRIMMED COSTUME. 
Consists of — 2 skirt and botice, tight fitting at back, with full front, 
tastefully trimmed with velvet and buttous. Great Value for Money. This 
Costume is made in “ Spécinlité "* Serge, in Ua k, Navy, Electric, Brown, Fawn, 
Myrtle, Blue Grey, Ca: inal, Bronze. Green, aud Purple. “Price only 10,6. Carriage, 
6d, extra. Skirt alone, 8. 8. Carriaze, 5d. extra. 
In eending order, please give measurement round bust under aims, 
ol skirt in front. Ladies ave . urited to call aud inspect goods at 
17 ROSCOE STREET, 
Business Hours 9 a.m. to 6 . u. 
All Patterns and F. 


waist, an. length 
our Showrooms: 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C. 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 1 Tate 

Post Frie. 
CLEARANCE SAE 

GREAT BARGAINS FOR EVERYBODY. 
ALLEN FOSTER & CO. offer at ridiculously low prices 
their Surplus Stock of last cas m’s designs in Co itumes, Mantles, 
and Costume eo Skirts. 10 le cleared in single garments, or 
large quantitics, Price List o- nn Post Free on Application, 
Owing to the great appreciation ex by customers with the 
2200 we have been giving away as a New Year's Gift, we shall 
have pleasure in continuing 10 pres:nt each customer, during the 

Sale, with a similar gift. 


p ALLEN FOSTER & CO, 


17 ROSCOE STREET, COLDEN LANE, 
“WORTH A QUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’s 


PILLS 
BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


sven 48 U 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered _ Liver, and Female Ailments, 


In Boxes 1s. lid., and 2s. 0d. each, with full directions. 
THE IS. lid. BOX CONTAINS 36 PILLS. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY: 


Prepared only by the Propriector— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Dealers Everywhere, 


Druggists and Patent Medicine 


Design No. 84. 10/8. 


London 
Manufacturers, 


NDON, E.C. 


GOLp’ 


CIGARETTES ; 
N 


t 


@British made 


by British Labor 
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against them, I offer a solid - silver cil-case for the 
best reasons why the Pharmacy Acto 1868 should be re- 

led. To those whoare not o thefraternity of chemists 
it may be as well to explain that this Act ontains a 
certain clause called the “ Widows’ Clause” which 
Lae! that the widow of a chemist may carry on her 


Tu1s week I have begun a new series of articles 
under the general heading, A Life’s Work.” The 
first article, dealing with clerkships in the Civil 
Service, appears on page 548. My object in 
publishing this series is to give the average father 
some opportunity of selecting a career for his son or 


> Speaking of the force as a whole, and by the daughter, and the advantages and disadvantages will leceased husband's business with the aid of a qualified 
cee 9 fee to be set forth in a wholly unbiassed manner, together assistant. This is a as the one weak spot in 
the French. ‘The secret service is so extensive, and with particulars of the places from which ful'er| British pharmaceutica’ ion, for under the pro- 


tection of this very clause any firm, not absolutely and 
necessarily a firm of chemiste, can open and conduct 
a chemists’ department provided that the same is 
under the charge of a Bb ified man, which, so say the 
chemists, is rough on them. Send your attempts, on 
memorandum or note paper, your name and 
address. Envelopes must be marked “ CHEMIST,” 
and must arrive not later than Monday, February 6th. 
J. L.—The method of colouring billiard balls is abso- 


information may be obtained. The exact channel into 
which a man proposes to place his child should be 
selected largely according to the inclinations and 
tastes of that child. These are usuall exhibited at 
a comparatively early age, and should be develo; 

and cultivated. Many a boy is placed by his father 
in a position for which he is totally unfitted, and 
which there is no ibility of his making a success. 
In such a case, it is obvious that the parent was 


espionage has existed for so long, that almost every 
Frenchman naturally develops a detective faculty. 
You never know who is a secret E there, and you 
are always being carefully watched. The percentage of 
crim brought to justice in that country is greater 
than elsewhere. But we can hold our own as fur as 
individual talent is concerned. 


Miacs writes: 8 your correspondent ‘T. T. 
80 


perhaps my little scheme and ite attendant successin | guided solely by his own views, and ignored entirely | lutely a trade secret. Hundreds of balls are ruined 
stops the tram iY — te in 06 many pee any dent the boy may have shown in other] by Nepie trying to colour them. They only blotch 
ivate house electri bell h Nate, ‘th my directions. Moreover, it is hard nowadays to even them, and the balls turn out a disgrace. In the end 
pn an 0 Puch complete, with no] think of a suitable line of business in which to puta | the balls have to be sent to a proper tradesman. 


2 Fire communicating, and labelled it‘ Tradesmen, etc.’ | boy, and it usually,ends in his becoming a clerk, with 


the false consolation that “he can start at that, 
anyway, and then he'll have time to look round.” 
But he seldom does more than “ look round.” That's 
why there is such a glut on the clerk market. In view 
of these facta, therefore, I feel there is ample justifi- 
cation for publishing this series of articles, which will 
unquestionably be of interest to every reader, besides 
those who are fathers. 

Tus is the result of the “Circle” Competition: There 
were two ways of obtaining five totals of fourteen, 
one way of obtaining five totals of fifteen, one of 
sixteen, one of seventeen, two of eighteen, one of 


who sent in all these 3 in the neatest 


Jabez AND OTHERS.—The inaccuracies were cer- 
tainly deplorable. Leinster Hall, Dublin, is, of 
course, a thing of the past, and a handsome new 
theatre has been in full swing for some considerable 
pales on the site. Both Ipswich and Lancaster 

ve music halls. Nottingham, of course, has besides 
its two theatres, two well-appointed music halls and 
a permanent circus. Belfast has two music halls, 
namely, the Empire and the Alhambra, and both of 
them are excellent, while G w boasts of six 
theatres and five music-halls. In furtherreference tothe 
article on Towns that Like the Play,” C. M. writes 
to confirm what the writer stated about Dublin being 
good for opera. Another thing,” he says, “ I have 
noticed is the extraordinary way in w h towns 
change their ideas. Leicester I always look upon as 


the fraternity should knock and ring, we speak unto 
him in a manner more forcible than polite on answer- 
ing his false summons.” 

I. B.—Infant drunkenness is not quite so prevalent as it 
used to be, but there is more of it about than most 
. think. In a recent year, the number of 
Fe 

un 


ren found drunk in London was nearly five 


style was Mr. W. Schupp, 69 Wernett Hall Road, 0 
0 . e ie AnlIS eet Oldham, to whom the yaa of £5 has been awarded. 8 i. the Fie ares ites one 
D urls the wing problem at me 8 5 asked me the worst towns for grand opera, and I have 
He says: “Pass a rope over a , place a monkey uF Sell poate pnp r a watched the towns for the last dozen years, I should 
at one end, and a weight eq to the weight of the ters to remove it when doing Uj the ene Web Chae say Leeds and Bradford.” 
monkey at the other. Now — the monkey} Aidn t. He set about the task himself, and su M. H. M—tThe correct way to spell the word is 
began to climb the rope, what would happen? I ung.] in injuring his left hand. He thereupon became | “cinema: b.“ It is derived from the Greek 
as the respective weights the same in 1 me, ineo * (I move) and “grapho” (I describe). By 
case, the posi of the middle of the rope ( what may be described as poetical Hoenoe the Aret 
which is in contact with the pulley) remain letter is converted into ©, but often the K is 
the same. My friend says that mere fact of retained. 

m. 0 force would result in the weight C. L. writes to me concerning the lack of accommoda- 
shifting its position a the measure of tion for the cleaning of ladies’ boots outside their own 
energy pat by the Which of us is or their friends’ houses. “If a man his boots 
correct 7 —that is to say muddy and his trousers „ he says, “he can 


lashed, 
put his foot on a shoeblack’s block and be made spick- 
and-span once more. A woman has no such r- 


8 besp! t 

gether unexpected termina ion to the experiment. A supposed to he position; were being by female attendants. I think a 
iti scheme could be evolved which would remunera- 

tive to the promoters.” On the face of it there 


races as a ion against disease. So you 
not stick te the shoe, you see. 


I woup remind readers that £5 note is going beggin 
Gente and gracious reader! Turn to page 551 of 
the information p 


they are bound to undertake a 2 „ they ride. 
under the following conditions: Compose a sen ee eon 


They are I I u on that score. If such rooms 


names of the months January, February, March, this i and mark rinted patronised to any great extent; many women Id 
April, May, June, July, perry September, October, wired 255 middle a men 3 prefer to go aheat in dirty boots 2 having bien 
‘ovember, December. Commas 5 and 1 if thie goes om 8 ‘ gracious, we cleaned outside of their own residence. would 


capital letters may be introduced or i just as 


; think that the boots were not properly han that 
a apna pgs All attempts should be written the 
lear’ * 


P. G. writes against the fashion of twisting the table. blacking would be put on the part that should 


the 
kin into all kinds of fantastic shapes. “I ob; 
ice to ha y tne L e 5 
nice ve one's napkin ma a 


clean, and, a from that, it certainly looks neater 

to see the accessory folded by the side of 

r ee entre grunting 
wil an 

at this modern plea append 

siderable force in your argument, F. G. The napkin 


ought to give the im that it has just come 
ought to Give ary rather than convey the notion that 
households the 


oo 
0 a sheet of note · paper, and should reach 
the “Twztve Montus Eprrog,” on or before Mon- 
day, February 27th. 

SatLors aad 3 who have 1 8 should also 
remem! 0 an \d-plated : 
cil-cases are id preys senders of the bat aad 
next best lower-deck a All attempts in this 
competition should reach me in envelopes marke d 
“ Lowgr Dect,” by Monday, March 20th. 


BIO R. The blue bricks that come from Staffordshire 
are uced from the ordinary red clays and marie 
of the Midlands, but sometimes other clays contain- 
ing a large proportion of iron are used in the manu- 
facture. moulded bricks are dusted over with 
powdered slag that is rich in iron—the elag from the . idea that | tome Notes ......... 
re-heating furnaces of ironworks. The firing in the 8 
kilns is executed at a very high temperature, and 
salt is thrown on the bricks to glaze them during the 
process. 

B.—The Tear's attempt at the establishment of universal 

e * not the of — Loe pas Doe made 

a European monarch. renc ing Hen 
IV. of Navarre propose something n in the 
sixteenth century. idea was to form the European 
nations into a confederation of states, each state 


= 
3 
F 
i 


an 
house in Atherstone, was removed two or three years 
ago to a similar position over a shop in Nuneaton. 


POSTAL RATES. 
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. . 0. eee 


erer 
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J. F. L. -The carriage on the Hundred Best Books is | Dressmaking at Hon i 
paid by us to all parts of the United Kingdom. 5 


——õ' 


F. H. G. is a chemist who takes objection to the 9 ꝗ— . . .. . . . 
statement which appeared in a recent number dealing 
with the fact tha toothbrushes are now t more 


against him. The project was dis- 
cussed and dropped; the other states didn’t believe 
in Henry of Navarre. 


at the principal Kioska, 


8 —. —. 
Printed and Published by C. eae 
‘Weekly Buildings, . 


to be evenly balanced in military and . oH ” 
The confederation was to be a supreme court of arbi- Messre, R. 4. THOMPSOR @ wmouRsomE, Lownox 
tration to decide all disputes that might arise. There gentle 190 Pt street), Melbourne (a oe ee oe ee oe Sd 
eon one Sew Ws th „ 3 = 2 ee diam Street), and Cape Town (33 Lo 
excluded, states w a war erroneous. I regardc asa particular! V. can be obtained Neal’s Lear. 
Mab orkin body, whose remuneration is = Mtne pein 5 —_— 


commensurate with the amount of their responsibility. 
In order to prove that I am in no way prejudiced 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETTER 1S DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE 


LARGEST FIRM OP rachael gy AND MANTLEMEN IN THE WORLD, sent 
season the HIGHEST KNOWN VALUE FOR MONEY. This year, on account of the 3 
tion by the Firm's Directors of ger pes machinery, and an increased staff of skilled dress- 
makers, every garment sent out will show a marked improvement in make, cut, and finish, 
on what has already been gaming 3 accord Excellent. 
— 3 nied a! AA son 7 N W N satety packed, 
n „ 
the following two good ‘durable cloths “4 — 
JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE (weivbty, weather resisting), 
onl JOMN NOBLE COSTUME COATING „th surfued, 
medium weight). 

Colours of all Costumes: Black, Navy, Ele. 
tric, Brown, Ruby, Myrtle, Fawn, Grey, Moss, 
Sage Green, and Purple. 

The Three Sizes in Stock are 31, 36, and 
$8 in. round bust (under arms). Skirts being 38. 
ps ant 42 in. long infront. An — size can he 

ially made to incasure, 1/6 e 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 


of these two cloths, or of any kind of Dre-s 
Fabrics desired, 


\ A FULL DRESS LENGTH of Cheviot Serge or 
Costume Coating (6yd. by 52in. wide) for 7 6. 
Carriage, 8d. 


MANY IMITATORS 


THE 
JOHN NOBLE 
KNOCKABOUT 


de; 978. NO RIVALS. gee i 
POR GiRLs. 
steful iy, trimmed Model 96s. Made in 925 rong ae toe 


Bankers: London City Midland Bank Ltd. 5 e eerie, GY S58 slain rien a 
a 


wader ee complete, 10.6; carriage, Gd Kindly name ‘‘ PEARSON'S" when writing. | Fee ANNUAL 


$< | Ain. 2. 2 f ( Model 802. 
e ee mm. BGs En, J mow and becoming hene with SALE ListT 
SEASON DRESS GOODS. ! ge cums JOHN Nos 
1 het 


wide | wun skirt with Prott Blouse Bodice, | 
1006 See games Ee 


top of neckthand 10 11 tailor a in Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes. 


ith tt 
isox of Patterns of the Latest Dress Fabrics. 8 pretty . 5 Brook Street Mills, 110. n C, , Capes, Jackets, Millinery, House 


front. Car. dne, complete eostum linens, Waterproofs, Blouses, &c., 
CAP, as cketcled: | pa ne 0 105 Sent Post Free to any Pearson 
or a well-nitted for ud, 8 
Carriage, od. @  Tam-o'Shanter, 1. rriuge, 5 Reader. 
VARICOC CEl E HEERFUL WINTER EVENINGS. 
AND VARICOSE ne dee e ov CAMPBELL'S Cold eda 
from Varicocele an‘ the al troubles should 
THE SAFE REMEDY FOR send for Treatise, describing their Causes, 8 rl bfons 
‘H E A D A Cc H E Symptoms, Results, an. l Successful and Pain - . 5 
45 less Treatment, without surgical operation, or 
Any — 1 Stores can get it — for you 2 the use of cumbersome trusses and electrical 
der packet of * appliances. Will be sent sealed, post free. 


—ů — —— ; CHANCELLOR SOAPS 
Pianos! Pianos! Pianos). 


80 per Cent. Saved by Purchasing from the Absolute Manufacturers. — . — 
Every Piano Guaranteed for 20 Years from £15 10s. Cash (usually | . sam nets Len ri 
zamphe i . 9 
Or EASY TERMS of PAY. Lan Far Me 1 % 
MENT MAY BE ARRANGED L0 7 ENGES Fither fue Cina sei Sei 
~ = 200,000 TESTINONTAL® 
Professor BROWS, the Champion Meloteon Lv. 


sold retail at £31). 
Medals and Highest Awards cf Great Britain, Teland, and Wales, sis © G0 v. 
THERE 1S NO BETTER REMEDY IN THE Patent Melodems ire the Fi 5 iS 9 1 


SAVE YOUR MONEY by 

Trading Direct. Piancs at 

Wholesale Prices direct from tho 

Factory by the leading and Well, 
known Firm ot 


k. BISHOP & SONS LTD., atall the WHOLE WORLD FOR ALL COUCH. AND| tegnireatrintoatvertise themeetves.” 
Belmont Street, Leading International TROUBLES THAN KEATINC'S] . Lee of tuusic shane 1 e 
Chalk Farm, LONDON, N. W. Exhibitions. ONE eee 1 : —.— nds Thee 
Designs of Michest Classes at en ic Be Oh Thay at set mid save the ag ca 17 eal Intranet, Mae 
16 GUINEA eee, at e ger utara eft the Putin Secure THEY CONTAIN ONLY. THE] “tie frengxie GLASQOW. 1. 
Reavy red ant delivered toany part ei the United K "Write tor Brice Le tated Pall Brings MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH 
GENTLEMAN'S ||E. BISHOP & SONS Ltd. Heat gte: Belmont Street, Chalk Farm, N. w. ; an tus mouths face are | a 
SIGNET 2 5 Not Bud Show Roome: 19 fL St., W. Branch Se Reams: DT eay's Toa NFA. Wisate € 1. 181 5 sth “faire ims ; 
Solid Oct. Gold, 1 8 ar baldness nt Free 1K 
— J. A 2½% GRAWAW 
— it Hiroutine. 3s. 6a ana 25 


if ine, GARLICK’S PATENT 
Beautiful Miustrated Catu- 

— hxc odo crime 

——— Rana 


for Walhine 
and n. Ural. 
one eie three 
sizes with mak. 
inch steel em 
post free 
Viveted „nel 
lizht canes and 
swagyer sticks, six 
Sole Sole ietors? assorted sizes, post 
— GOODALL, Back- tres 12. Send sivex required to 
— SRDS. C. GARLICK & SONS, 


LYNX SAW WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WALENTO WINE. 


INON-ALCOHOLIC. 


Containing invaluable Dietetic, Stimulating, and Sustaining Properties never 1«-fore 

combined in any beverage, and certified by the Highest Scientific and Medical 

Authorities to be the 1 a ae Health toring and Preserving 
al 


A Boon for the CYCLIST, the TENNIS COURT, the CRICKET 
FIELD, the GOLF LINKS, the SICK ROOM, and for every Table. 


A PERFECT 


Grape Champagne 


AT THE PRICE OF AERATED WATERS. 


In Quarts, Pints, and Half-pints, from all Wise Men uv, (nocers, Se 
cnkxuisre, Horxts, and RTTUHSUN TNA Bars at populir prices, 


patentees & Solo Makers: THE LONDON HYGIENIC WINE CO., FULHAM. LONDON. S.W 


The 
Most 

licious 

Nos, 7 

in the World. 

Makes the Daintlest 

Dishes more Delicious 


and renders palatable 
therm 1 1 tis 


00 HAVE BEEN ZOLO IN 


‘arto @LOBE * 
28 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8. 


hr vinees: REMINGTON & CO. 
cand: F. BRABY & co. Limited, 
Glasgow. . 


@4., 1. K . cach. 


pe . 


2 not have Value for Money? 


_ MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


‘PRIZE GROP’|# 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


EIGHT 9 Lab 
FOR | PER 8 * 02 IN 


ONEY. 


— ten? 


WEEK END!\ 
ane 4,18) 


FOR CHILDREN AND als WORSING. — AND PERSONS OF ‘WEAK DISESTION. 


. C. E 1 MALT EXTRACT ran be ‘briefly described as a F of the highest ‘order of excellence for 
rsia Mothers, is eer who suffer er from 
Byers Bai: such 2 eases A1 sta a 155 d dle faculty 7 on account of its 


recuperative generally. who and It can be obtain 
wi Liver Oil, fl. and t inthis form 1s highly nrg teeter 42 . Iya the system against cold. 
MEDICAL TESTIMO 


. — 
D. G. L. MALT 2240 e th | such as E ie well Fao al D C. L.” YEAS; 
a n, 
factory o characters of a NM. 1 9 also as swe 


and with a due regard to requireme D. C. L. xtract 
8 that Ae to fulfil”? = invalids, = aul in the im ert | Superior to all Baking Pow! 
THE woRsING ‘RECORD of February, 1808, „ of and, therefo or Making Bread, Buns, Cakes,. 


can be had from all Chemists and prices: 2-/, 1. LE 
m of THREE STAMPS to defray 1 2 ba pert nine 50 85122 2 t ente Bust. Unequatied for the Bakery or 


—— THE 


In Fine Powder. 


1 


A GRAND THING FOR 
_ WINTER. Vi N | : 


STONE'S GINGER WINE is prepared from the finest Jamaica Ginger, and is a most healthy and palat: 
GINGER is noted for its gentle — qualities, and the most convenient form for taking it is STOME’S CINCE 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR STONE'S, AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 


all leading Wine Merchants, Stores, and Grocers, or on dranght at Bars and Refreshment 


FINSBORYT DISTILLERY — 


